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Foreword 
gins —_# 


With this January number, The London Magazine starts on the 
second year of its present incarnation. The occasion offers an op- 
portunity, not, certainly, to be sententious or pontifical about the 
literary scene, but nevertheless to reflect on what a year’s experience 
with a literary magazine has brought to light. 

First of all, the public response: I do not think any of those who 
set about planning the magazine eighteen months ago, expected a 
circulation of five figures from the very start. This has been an 
enormous encouragement; we hope, therefore, it does not sound un- 
grateful if we urge more of our readers to become subscribers, and 
those who are already subscribers to use the renewal forms that are 
sent to them (and, if they are feeling generous and enterprising, the 
Christmas Gift forms as well for their friends). Subscriptions are 
the redoubt where a magazine makes its last stand; but the know- 
ledge of a large and solid redoubt behind it gives it confidence and 
the chance to plan for the future long before that last stand is 
reached or even contemplated. 

Second, the response of the publishing trade: we cannot keep our 
heads in the clouds above sordid mundane concerns, and we offer 
our thanks to the formidable body of publishers who have given us 
so much more support than we at first believed possible, by ad- 
vertising in our pages as well as sending us books for review. No less 
warmly, our thanks go to the other advertisers, who have had less 
direct reason (as far as we can see) to support a literary magazine: 
such support not only helps to pay the production bills but also to 
maintain the level of fees for our contributors. 

Third, we have been delighted to find how readily authors have 
responded to our invitations and suggestions about special contribu- 
tions, reviews and even correspondence. One or two of our critics 
have grumbled that too many ‘OK names’ and old campaigners of 
the New Writing and Horizon squads appear in the pages of The 
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Print gives permanence to the fleeting word, 
and The Listener may modestly lay claim to fame ; 
in providing thinking people in Britain (and in f 
numerous other countries as well) with the best of the week's, 
broadcast talks in compact form. If you are not alreadysa 
reader you will, from your first copy, be pleasantly surprised by the 
range of information and entertainment which The Listener 
brings you every Thursday. Among regular features are reviews 


of important new books, independent criticism of recent sound 


and television broadcasts, and new verse by €minent poets. 
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FOREWORD 


London Magazine. As far as the first complaint goes (always emanat- 
ing from the same quarter), I have been unable to discover, after 
patient research, that the phrase ‘OK names’ means anything but (1) 
any author a few years older than the critic himself, (2) any author 
who has already received even the slightest recognition for his work. 
To follow this, then, as a serious criticism would be to reduce The 
London Magazine to the age level of the undergraduate reviews— 
though the best of them would be in danger of falling under the ban 
as well. The complaint about the ‘old campaigners’ seems to me to 
indicate a similar almost pathological impatience. It is scarcely half 
a dozen years since New Writing and Horizon ceased publication; 
and so far from having reached decrepitude and senility by a myster- 
ious gigantic leap, the most outstanding of the authors who regularly 
contributed to those magazines are in the full vigour of their creative 
powers. It would be ridiculous if The London Magazine did not exist 
for them; it would be equally ridiculous if it existed only for them. 
A new generation of geniuses has not suddenly made its appear- 
ance since 1949; but any comparison of the contents pages of, say, 
three consecutive numbers of The London Magazine with three 
from Horizon or New Writing would reveal an interesting list of 
new authors, English, American and European, who have begun to 
make their names since the forties. To be frank, in the first few 
months of work, delving into the bran-tub of the unsolicited MSS 
that reached us, we pulled out far fewer promising stories by young, 
new or only slightly known authors, than poems. We began to won- 
der whether the art was indeed dying, as it is so often asserted; but 
in recent months there has been a hopeful change, and during the 
course of 1955 we intend as far as possible to publish at least one 
such story in every number. 

One other discovery has given us especial pleasure: that The Lon- 
don Magazine has been able to act as a crystallizing agent for many 
personal recollections of famous literary people and literary circles 
of the recent past. The work of assembling the raw material for the 
literary history of this century seems to us as important as the con- 
tinuous effort to evaluate it; and we shall do our best to foliow up 
the contributions of Eleanor Farjeon, Marie Nordlinger-Riefstahl 
and Jean Stewart with other memoirs as delightful in themselves 
and as valuable for the future biographers of the poets and novelists 


of our time, 
JOHN LEHMANN 


Do we expect too much 


of sex? 


Vio peopleare disappointed, and 

fear there’s something “‘ wrong” 
with them, when they don’t achieve the 
physical response they’ve read about. 
An article in the January Reader’s 
Digest suggests that they may be putting 
too much emphasis on the physical side, 
losing the true beauty of human love. 
Here is advice to help troubled couples 
find the happiness they lack. 


Heroes of the Wild 

O protect its young, a tiny wren 

fought a desperate battle with a mar- 
auding snake; to get free from a barbed- 
wire fence, a skunk chewed off its own 
tail—can human courage rise higher? 
Animals are capable of extraordinary 
heroism, says Alan Devoein the January 
Reader’s Digest, and tells of feats he 
personally has witnessed. 


When God Didn’t Strike us Dead 


HE wrath of the Lord can be a 

terrible thing, especially if you’re 
only nine years old. But temptation is 
strong, too . . . You'll smile at the 
touching story, in the January Reader’s 
Digest, of how three children made 
money by a religious fraud that fooled 
Grannie but not God ; and how He was 
merciful to three little sinners. 


How Good are the New TB Drugs? 


N 1952 there were sensational cures, 

once-doomed patients danced in the 
hospitals, new drugs were hailed as the 
answer to the TB scourge. Then came 
disillusionment. Now, nearly three years 
later, what’s the verdict? The January 
Reader’s Digest gives an encouraging 
report on what the new drugs can (and 
can’t) do for TB victims. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
from the JANUARY 


Readers 
Digest 
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No. 10 Downing St. 


DINGY house off Whitehall is all 
that tourists see—but it’s where the 
destinies of a quarter of the human race 
have been decided. There are 60 rooms 
in No. 10—but it had no bath till 1916! 
An article in the January Reader’s 
Digest takes you on an intimate tour of 
the Prime Minister’s residence — “a 
gentleman’s home where a little govérn- 
ment takes place.” 


Honeymoon Family 


HARLEY and Marjorie Furr went 

toMexicostrictly fora honeymoon. 
But Charley found a poor Indian or- 
phan that they couldn’t turn away. The 
January Reader’s Digest contains the 
true story of how one child led to 
another ...and another. ..so that this 
amiable couple wound up with a happy 
family of eleven—in one year of 
marriage! 


These are just a few of the items in the 
January issue. Each month the Reader’s 
Digest brings you 30 or more articles, 
stories and features—chosen for lasting 
interest and entertainment, and condensed 
for handy reading. 


GET 
The Reader’s Digest 


Price 1/6 
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NORMAN NICHOLSON 


September on the Mosses 
ee 


Wait, tide, wait; 

Let the mosses slide 

In runnels and counter-flow of rock-pool green, 
Where web-foot mud-weeds preen 

Leaves spread in the sunshine; where 

On slow air-ripples the marsh aster lays 
Innocuous snare of sea-anemone rays. 


Wait, tide, wait; 

Behind your wide- 

as-winter ebb the poplars of the waves 

Turn up their underleaves of grey. 

Thunder-blue shadows boom across the bay. 

But here the silt is green, the salt is bright, 

And every grass-tongue licks its summerfull of light. 


Autumnal tide, 

Mauve as Michaelmas daises, bide 

Our while and summer’s. Let the viscous sun 

Percolate the turf. Let small becks run 

Yellow for ever with shine, and the flood of this moment 
Hold back time and shut the gate. 

Wait, tide, wait. 


Deciduous tide, 

On the willow whips of inshore billows the inside 
Edge is brown. Crying ‘Never!’ 

Delays no due tomorrow; 

And now is ever 

By being not by lasting. So 

With pride let this long-as-life hour go, 

And flow, tide, flow. 
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ITALO CALVINO 


A Trip to Mentone 


Translated from the Italian by Stuart Hood 


Ge s 2= aes 


I could scarcely wait to get out of the house and stroll through 

the streets although I had little else to do all day long. I suppose 
that in those days I was coming to enjoy life without realizing it, for 
I was at the age when you are firmly convinced that whatever new 
thing you make your own has always belonged to you. My home 
town, now that the war had cut off its supply of tourists, seemed to 
have shrunk within its provincial skin. To me it seemed more 
familiar, more within my grasp. The evenings were lovely; the 
blackout seemed an exciting new fashion; the war, something 
familiar and distant. In June we had felt it at close quarters but only 
for a brief, bewildering span of days. Then it had seemed to end al- 
together. At last we had ceased to expect anything further. I was 
young enough to lead my life unaffected by the fear of being called 
up; both my temperament and my habit of mind made me feel un- 
touched by this war that was going on. Yet whenever I indulged in 
fantasies about my future I could find no other setting for them— 
but then it was a war sans peur et sans reproche in which, to my 
joy, I felt that I was not only free but changed. Thus I experienced 
both the pessimism and the excitement of those days and lived in a 
state of bewilderment, wandering about the streets. 

I walked down the Piazza Colombo and near the Fascist Head- 
quarters, ran into some schoolmasters looking for avanguardisti— 
Young Fascists—for a parade. They were to see that their uniform 
was in order and report early next morning. There was going to be a 
trip to Mentone—a legion of young Falangists from Spain was due 
to arrive and the avanguardisti from my town had been detailed to 
form a guard of honour at the railway station at Mentone, which for 
some months now had become the Italian frontier post. 

Mentone had been annexed by Italy but it was still closed to 
civilians and this was the first chance I had had of visiting it. So | 
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I was September 1940 and I was almost seventeen. After supper 


A TRIP TO MENTONE 


had my name put on the list along with that of my schoolmate, 
Biancone, whom I undertook to warn for duty. 

Biancone and I got on very well together although we were dif- 
ferent types. He, too, belonged to that little handful of students at the 
lycée who had stood up for France against Germany during the 
period of ‘non-belligerency’. When everyone played truant to cele- 


- brate the German victories we formed a group of our own at the tail- 


end of the procession, silent and reserved. But these were spring 
mornings and it was too much fun to play truant, to go through the 
streets in bands holding up the traffic at our own sweet will with the 
girls among us in their spring dresses—it was something we could 
not disapprove of fundamentally although we disapproved of the 
motive for it. So we followed the procession which climbed the 
streets to a quiet little out-of-the-way villa which housed the German 
consulate, there to applaud the good-natured vice-consul dressed in 
white, who looked like Roosevelt, and to set the Alsatian barking. 
Some of our friends in the ranks of the enthusiasts would turn to- 
wards us with a pitying grimace and we would reply with a com- 
placent sneer. From the doorsteps of their shops our fellow-citizens 
watched us with a worried hostile air and at a certain point the old 
Socialist father of one of our comrades suddenly started out from the 
pavement where he had been lying in wait, caught his son by the 
arm and dragged him away. ‘Get back to school! Get back to school, 
you lazy rascal!’ To which our comrade replied: ‘No, father, you 
mustn’t! I’ll explain later. I’m with the rest of them.’ And so they re- 
mained in the middle of the street, the old man with his finger raised 
and his loose bow-tie falling over his high-necked waistcoat and his 
son, overcome with shame, tugging and arguing in a low voice. 

We were sorry for our friend, for we ourselves always liked to be 
there when anything new happened and to comment on it with criti- 
cal detachment. But Biancone got more pleasure than I did out of 
being mixed up in Fascist affairs, out of imitating their posturings 
and caricaturing them now and again. The year before, because of 
his love of a life of excitement, he had been to an avanguardisti 
camp in Rome and had come back with corporal’s stripes—a thing 
I would never have done, partly because of my natural inability to 
behave like an NCO, partly because of my hatred for Rome, a city 
in which I swore I would never set foot as long as I lived. 

The trip to Mentone was quite a different thing. I was anxious to 
see this little town, so near and so like my own, which had become 
conquered territory, ravaged and deserted —the only, the symbolical 
conquest of our June war. At the cinema we had recently seen a 
newsreel showing our troops fighting in the streets of Mentone but 
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we knew that they were only pretending, because Mentone had not 
been taken by anyone— merely evacuated by the French army when 
the collapse came. We read in the papers about looting, which was 
blamed on the French colonial troops, but at that very time army 
trucks were arriving post-haste from Mentone and drawing up in 
front of jewellers’ shops with officers of our own army come to sell 
gold and silver. Later on, once the gold rush was over, we learnt that 
our officers had given the troops a free hand—they had been kept 
in check up to now—and everything had been looted. 

For this expedition the ideal companion was Biancone. For one 
thing, unlike myself, he was much more at home in Young Fascist 
circles, which were largely composed of children of the lower- 
paid black-coated workers—a class to which he himself belonged; 
for another, through being always together at school we had come 
to share the same tastes, the same vocabulary and the same scoffing 
interest in whatever was going on. Provided we were together, even 
the most boring situations became one long exercise in observation 
and wit. I would only go to Mentone if he came too, so ! went off to 
look for him. at once. 

He was not in the usual billiard saloons. To get to his house you 
had to climb up through the old town. Under the dark archways the 
lamps with their daubing of blue paint gave out a treacherous light 
which did not reach as far as the other side of the alleys and steep, 
cobbled ways, but gleamed only on the white painted stripes which 
marked the steps. | was aware of passing close to people sitting by 
their doors in the dark, on the thresholds or astride straw-bottomed 
chairs. The shadows acquired, as it were, a velvet texture from these 
human presences which were revealed by bursts of talk, sudden cails 
and laughter, in which there was always a rippling note of intimacy. 
Now and again there was the gleam of a woman’s arm or of a dress. 

At last I emerged from the darkness of an archway under the open 
sky, which I now saw for the first time through the leaves of a great 
carob tree, clear but starless. At this point the town ceased to be a 
pile of houses and began to scatter over the countryside and push 
unruly shoots up through the valleys. Beyond an orchard wall the 
white shadows of the villas on the opposite slope allowed only nar- 
row beams of light to filter round the edges of the window-frames. 
A road with wire-netting running along one side came half-way 
down the hill towards the watercourse and there, in a little house 
crowned with a terrace and a pergola, lived Biancone. I approached 
through the stillness, which was filled with the whispering of bam- 
boos, and whistled up at the house. 


Biancone was lying on his bed reading a novel—by Guido da 
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Verona I think, because books which you either could not get or else 
were vaguely under ban were always passing through his hands. He 
contrived to get them through his network of acquaintances, who in 
my eyes represented the nether depths of the town. He was the son 
of a civil servant who had come to live among us many years before, 
and the human relations he appeared to have cultivated embraced 


_ both the rank and file of the police and social strata which were 


either equivocal, subversive or beyond the pale of the law—a whole 
side of my native town with which I, the son of a family long been 
settled in the place and related to most of the professional and 
commercial bourgeoisie, had never even come into contact. 

We met in the street. Biancone was a little surprised at my plan, 
because I was one of the students who had put up most resistance to 
wearing uniform and, on several occasions, had for this reason been 
faced with temporary expulsions from school and appeals to my 
parents from the head for greater strictness. Moreover that summer 
we had been at great pains to avoid the Young Fascists and their 
pressing efforts to enrol us for the ‘March of Youth’, which seemed 
to sum up all the dusty arrogance of that loud-mouthed organiza- 
tion; but now the danger was almost past because the ‘March of 
Youth’ was drawing to a close and, as a matter of fact, the Young 
Falangists were coming for the final parade before Mussolini. 

Biancone was quickly won over to my plan and we plunged into 
forecasts of what would happen next day, forecasts on the fate of 
our conquests and the outcome of the war. Of the latter we knew 
only that tiny part which had affected our immediate neighbour- 
hood in the days when it had been on the lines of communication to 
the front— yet that was enough to give us the feel of a country in- 
vaded by an enemy army. In June the orders for immediate evacua- 
tion had reached the country districts. We had seen the refugees 
passing through the streets of our town, dragging handcarts loaded 
with their miserable possessions—torn mattresses, sacks of flour, a 
goat, a hen. The exodus was of brief duration but long enough for 
them to find their houses devastated when they came back. My 
father had begun to travel about the countryside to examine war 
damage. He came home tired and saddened by the fresh destruction 
he had had to survey and value— damage which, at the bottom of his 
heart, of his thrifty, country-bred nature, he felt to be incalculable 
and senseless like the mutilation of the human body. There were 
vines uprooted to provide stakes for bivouacs, healthy olive trees 
cut down for burning, lemon groves where the picketed mules had 
killed the trees by gnawing the bark. But’there were other cases 
where the offence seemed to be a revolt against human nature itself, 
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no longer the fruit of loutish ignorance but the sign of a latent and 
cruel ferocity—cases of vandalism in the houses. Thus in the 
kitchens they had broken every single cup into a thousand pieces, 
they had daubed the family portraits, they had reduced the beds to 
tatters or else—victims of who knows what unspeakable melan- 
cholia—had defaecated in the pots and pans. Hearing these stories, 
my mother said that she could no longer recognize the familiar face 
of our own people; we could draw no other moral from it than this — 
that to the soldier bent on conquest all territory is enemy territory, 
even his own. 

Occasionally some of these stories plunged me into solitary rages, 
into fits of temper to which | could not give vent. To cure myself of 
them, with the flexibility of youth, I had recourse to cynicism. I 
went out, met my trusted friends and was calm, clear-headed, con- 
temptuous. ‘Have you heard the latest?’ And those things which in 
secret had seemed so painful to me became wisecracks, boastful 
paradoxes, to be uttered with a wink, with a brief laugh, almost with 
pleasure and admiration. 

We would talk quietly with Biancone in the dark street where he 
lived, lowering our voices now and again until we could scarcely 
hear what we were saying to each other; but we inevitably ended 
up by uttering the least permissible things at the tops of our voices. 
Biancone was not so tall as me but stronger and more muscular, 
with a face in which the features were proud and clear-cut— particu- 
larly the jaw, the cheekbones and the clean line of the brow. At 
variance with these features was a pallor which marked him out 
from the local youth, particularly in the summer. For in summer 
Biancone slept by day and went out at night. He did not like the sea 
or life in the open air and his sports were boxing and gymnastics. 
His face was marked and old. I thought I could read in it the bitter 
initiations he had undergone on his nocturnal wanderings, which | 
greatly envied him. But this face of his had an extraordinary facility 
for taking on expressions copied from Mussolini—thrusting out the 
lips, tilting the chin, making the thick-set neck rise stiffly from the 
shoulders and even setting in military poses when one least ex- 
pected it. Thanks to these sudden attitudes and to his terse answers 
he was often able to confound his masters and get out of a scrape. 
His most striking characteristic was the way in which he combed 
his smooth black hair —in a strange style, like a helmet or the prow 
of a Roman ship, with a careful parting. It was a style he had in- 
vented himself and of which he was immensely proud. 

We parted, having arranged to meet in time for the parade. Bian- 
cone went off to wind up his alarm clock; I to tell my parents when 
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to waken me. “What do you want to go there for?’ asked my father, 
who failed to see anything interesting in a deserted town. 

In the morning I was out betimes; the air was grey. It is because 
it is so early, I thought—but because of the clouds, too. There were 
still only a few avanguardisti outside Fascist Headquarters; they 
were all boys I knew by sight but not intimately. They were buying 
long loaves of bread and smoked ham at a bar which had just opened 
and they took huge bites at them as they pushed each other about in 
the middle of the road. They kept arriving one by one, not hurrying 
because they saw there was plenty of time and going off again to buy 
food or cigarettes. There was not a single one of my school friends 
there; most of them were boys who were studying to be accountants, 
teachers or surveyors. or even—some of them—pupils from the 
high school, younger than I was or of the same age but kept back a 
class. It was their presence that worried me most; one of them I par- 
ticularly disliked—Ceretti by name, with a baby face, a lock of hair 
falling in a fringe over his brow, the loutish expression and the little 
eyes peculiar to his type, which is easily moved to false laughter and 
to tears. This Ceretti was the noisiest and most foul-mouthed of the 
students and undisputed head of a gang composed of his school- 
mates and hangers-on. He had for long been an enemy of mine and 
addressed me with contemptuous, threatening tone, confident in his 
heavy build, which—if you looked more closely — proved to be not 
so much robust as prematurely corpulent and badly developed. His 
fez he wore not set straight on his head but pushed back on to his 
shoulders and suspended from his chin-strap, which passed round 
his neck. He was another of those who moved with the aggressive 
ease of a freebooter amidst the display of military discipline which 
went with the Fascist Youth Movement, whereas I was never spon- 
taneous or at ease. 

It was already well past the time for the parade. The avanguardisti 
were gathering in thick clusters in the street but there was still no 
sign of a bus, of our officers or of Biancone. I was used to my friend’s 
late arrivals which, in some mysterious way, he always contrived to 
make coincide with the late arrival of his superiors or whoever was 
running the show— perhaps because of his natural gift for identify- 
ing himself with those at the head of things. But this time I was 
greatly afraid he would not come. | had joined up with some of the 
more sensible and level-headed ones but I knew that they were also 
the most colourless—like Orazi, for instance, who was studying to 
be an industrial engineer and who looked around with a calm, blue 
gaze and spoke in a slow voice of the short-wave wireless he had 
built. In Orazi I would have had an excellent companion for the trip 
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but one hopelessly unused to that pleasure in discovery, that witty 
conversation, which Biancone’s company ensured me. ? 

Suddenly I heard Biancone’s voice behind me. He was in the midst 
of the others, making jokes; he had already entered into the passing 
fashion of that morning’s jokes as if he had been there all the time. 
As soon as Biancone arrived everything acquired a different rhythm. 
Our officers suddenly appeared clapping their hands. ‘Come on! 
Hurry up! Are you all aleep?’ The bus appeared. We began to fall in 
and divide into squads. Biancone had command of one of them and 
was immediately immersed in his duties. With a wink he called me 
over into his squad, which he jokingly threatened to make double 
round the square an impossible number of times as a punishment for 
something or other. The window of the armoury opened and we had 
our rifles and equipment thrown out to us, one at a time, by a drowsy 
and irascible militia-man. We climbed into the bus and were off. 

The bus ran along the coast road and our officers incited us to 
break into a song, which was soon lost by the wayside. The sky was 
still grey, the sea a glassy green. Near Ventimiglia we looked with in- 
quisitive eyes at houses and great cement basins crumbled to pieces 
by the shell-bursts—the first we had seen in our lives. From the 
mouth of the tunnel there peeped out the famous armoured train, 
Hitler’s gift to Mussolini. They kept it there to prevent it from being 
bombed. 

Bizantini, our commander, who was in charge of the party, was a 
gym teacher who lived in a constant state of excitement and pleasure 
over his importance in the new Italy, throwing out confused, ex- 
clamatory ideas on the virtues of the Fascist era, which had raised 
him from humble origins and a miserable existence to play the part 
of educating boys from high schools and lycées— ‘the ruling class of 
tomorrow’. A southerner, he had a passion for general concepts, 
an intense love of teaching and an admiration —although he kept it 
constantly in check—for humanistic culture in which he felt he 
shared as a member of the teaching profession; in terms of realism, 
however, he considered it a goal—albeit a necessary one—to be con- 
tinually outstripped and made ridiculous by physical agility, by an 
aggressive spirit and uninhibited freedom of action. 

Such was the philosophy and morality of Fascism, which he at- 
tempted to define for himself and to instil into the rulers of to- 
morrow by verbose speeches mingled with shouts and yells. We did 
not dislike him in the least, because he was a good man, honest and 
basically ingenuous—one who, in a milieu where everyone tried to 
speculate and grow fat on it, undoubtedly profited less than anyone 
else in spite of his loudly proclaimed, theoretical contempt for the 
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scruples of conscience of people who held back from life. In his un- 
predictable outbursts of anger there was none of the madman’s 


hysteria, which is so common in those who exercise command, but 


the basic temperament of the peasant and emigrant—quick to take 
offence and quick to rebel. 
It was raining when we got to Mentone. The rain was falling even 


- heavier and finer on the horizonless sea and on the shut and bolted 


villas. Through the rain there was the town on its cliffs. On the 
gleaming tar of the promenade army vehicles ran to and fro. In the 
rain-streaked windows of the bus there gleamed broken images and 
behind each one a world opened up for me to discover. In the tree- 
lined streets I recognized the misty cities of the north which I had 
never seen. Was Mentone Paris? There was a bleached shop-sign in 
a flowery style. Was France the past? There was no one to be seen 
except a sentry or two sheltering in their boxes and masons with 
cowls of sacking. A grey light, eucalyptus trees and the slanting 
wires of field telephones. We got out. It was raining. It looked as if 
we were going to have to form up in front of the station right away. 
Instead we got back into the bus and went somewhere else, to—I’m 
not sure what it was—a requisitioned villa, then on foot in the rain 
for a while until we came to a small villa of some kind which might 
have been a school or a police barracks, and there we left our rifles 
out of the rain in a row against the wall. 

We gave off a smell of wet clothes. I was quite happy because my 
uniform had always retained a sad, dusty smell of the quarter- 
master’s store. Maybe it would go away now. No one knew when the 
Spaniards were due to arrive. There was no time-table showing the 
trains from France. Every now and then a platoon commander 
would come back shouting: ‘Fall in! Fall in with your rifles’. And 
then once more: ‘Fall out!’ Sometimes it looked as if no one in the 
whole of Mentone had ever heard of the Spaniards, sometimes as if 
they were expected from one minute to the other—at ten past 
eleven, to be precise, as we were informed by a rumour which kept 
going round until five past eleven and then died away. 

Weate everything we had brought from home, standing under the 
little porch of this villa, which had perhaps been a barracks, watch- 
ing the rain fall on the bare garden. Some people— particularly those 
from Ceretti’s squad —had managed to steal away between one ‘Fall 
in! and another and had bought cigarettes and lemonade. Apparently 
there were shops open in the neighbourhood. 

At midday the sun came out and it stopped raining. They could 
not restrain us any more and we began to go off in twos and threes. 
Then they gave us half-an-hour’s break. Biancone and I went away 
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on our own, scorning the-despicable aims of those who looked for 
nothing better than a tobacconist or a billiard saloon, or the quite 
ridiculous ones of those who went in search of women. We 
walked slowly, looked at the chalked-out notices in French, at the 
timid signs of life from the few families—shop-keepers for the most 
part— who had returned to their homes, at the broken windows and 
the chalky convalescent faces of the houses hit by shell-fire. We had 
gone round by secondary roads which were almost in open country. 
A mason from the Veneto told us that the new frontier was five 
minutes away and we hastened towards it. There was the little valley 
of a watercourse, the Italian flag and the French one on the other 
side. An Italian soldier asked us in an unfriendly way what we 
wanted. ‘To have a look’, we answered and looked in silence. There 
was France, the conquered nation, and here began Italy, which had 
always won and would always win. On the house which was the 
Italian frontier-post there was a yellowing poster of the film 
Rasputin with Harry Baur. It must have been the last film to be 
shown in Mentone; then the war came. Harry Baur had a thick black 
beard, which made him unrecognizable, and he was stretching out 
clawlike hands towards a bejewelled lady. The Czarina? A pity we 
couldn’t see the film. Off the road we found a place to relieve our- 
selves. We calculated whether the angle of the slope was enough to 
make our water reach the frontier. 

As we arrived late for parade others were already coming away 
and there was an air of good tidings. ‘They’ve arrived! They’ve ar- 
rived!’ “Who? The Spaniards?’ ‘No, the ration party.’ Apparently a 
van had arrived with rations for all of us but no one knew where it 
was. There were neither officers nor parades. We went on wander- 
ing through the town. 

The meal was at about five. A platoon of Young Fascist naval 
cadets from X had also arrived—a lot of gangling fellows whom we 
regarded as interlopers. With them had come the Provincial Secre- 
tary, and Bizantini presented the company for his inspection. The 
Provincial Secretary asked us if there had been enough to eat and in- 
formed us that we would spend the night there. I was overcome bya 
strong sensation of melancholy; among my companions enthusiastic 
voices were raised. 

He was a young Provincial Secretary—a Tuscan, for it was said 
that our part of the world had been turned into a dependency of the 
Party offices in Leghorn. Thus our instinctive antipathy —the anti- 
pathy of a taciturn race for a race of chatterboxes— was sharpened 
into political aversion. So now I had only to hear his coarse voice 
talk of France and England and the ‘March of Youth’ to be filled with 
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hatred; yet perhaps because of a lingering trace of conformism or 
because I was never quite honest with myself, I recognized—as did 
the others—that he was, after all, a nice person and easy to get on 
with. He looked like a professional footballer, with a face that was 
slightly vicious and a little worn and curly hair, already slightly 
grey, which he allowed to grow long at the back. He wore a uniform 


_ of khaki gaberdine with cavalry trousers and yellow boots. This 


seemingly military garb was in cut, material and lightness, in the 
scornful swaggering way it was worn, as different as might be from 
army uniform. Perhaps because of the clumsy way I wore uniform, 
because of the way I had to endure it—being predestined to belong 
to that section of humanity which puts up with uniforms instead of 
making them into a source of authority and pomp—I felt stirred by 
the front-line soldier’s moral indignation over the embusqués and 
the spivs, that moral indignation which has always a touch of envy 
in it. 

Some of the avanguardisti—they were the sons of minor Fascist 
officials or civil servants— were old acquaintances of the Provincial 
Secretary and he was cracking jokes with them. This atmosphere 
of comradeship and cordiality gave me a subtle feeling of discom- 
fort; I much preferred the accepted dull manner to which I was ac- 
customed. 

‘So you let them fail you?’ he asked Ceretti. 

‘Yes—but in English and Greek’, Ceretti replied with a boastful 
air. And since the Provincial Secretary had not seen the political 
point of his reply and had turned away to speak to other people, he 
repeated: ‘I have been kept back in English and Greek — yes, English 
and Greek’. 

I went off in search of Biancone in order to comment on all this 
or rather to pick out and collate those details on which we would 
later pass comment at our leisure. But Biancone was not there. He 
had disappeared. 

I found him again at sunset while I was walking along a 
promenade lined with low spiky palms. I was sad by now. The slow 
beat of the sea on the rocks joined with the natural silence of the 
countryside and together they encircled the empty town, whose 
unnatural silence was broken now and then by isolated, echoing 
noises—a few notes on a trumpet, a song, the roar of a bicycle. 
Biancone came towards me with a great display of joy as if we had 
not seen each other for years and passed on to me such news as he 
had gleaned here and there. It seemed that a good-looking girl had 
been spotted in a grocer’s shop—she had been in a concentration 
camp in Marseilles—and now everyone was going there to spend 
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a couple of lire and have a.look at her. In another shop, apparently, 
there were French cigarettes to be had almost for nothing. In one 
street there was a French field-gun, broken and out of action. 

His mood of joyous excitement was almost disproportionate to 
these trifling items of information. Besides I had not forgiven him 
for wandering away without me. We went on talking and there 
was some reference to the scenes of pillage these houses must have 
witnessed; he casually said yes, that there were houses broken into 
and that if you went in you saw everything pulled out and scat- 
tered on the floor, but although what he said sounded vague, every 
now and then certain very acute details would emerge. 

‘So you've been in them?’ I asked. 

Yes he had, he said. He had been going round with some of the 
others and they had gone into a few houses and hotels. 

‘A pity you weren’t there’, he said. The fact that he had gone off 
without me now seemed an unpardonable act of treachery. But in- 
stead of showing that I was hurt, I preferred to suggest to him ex- 
citedly: ‘But we can go back to them together’. He said that it was 
dark now and that we wouldn’t be able to see where to put our 
feet amid all the rack and ruin. 

When we were all gathered in the dormitory which had been im- 
provised for us, with palliasses spread out on the floor of a gym- 
nasium, these visits to the looted houses were the general topic of 
conversation. Each one reported the extraordinary sights he had 
seen in the neighbourhood and mentioned the names of places 
everybody seemed to know—such as ‘at the Bristol’ or ‘at the green 
house’. At first I had thought that these expeditions were adven- 
tures embarked on only by that small circle of enterprising spirits 
which formed a little group of its own. But gradually I saw that 
even people like Orazi, who had stood listening on one side, began 
to say their say too. My loss seemed to me past all remedy. I had 
spent the day disagreeably without penetrating the secrets of the 
town and tomorrow they would wake us early, we would be drawn 
up at the station to present arms a couple of times and then put 
back on the bus and the vision of a sacked city would vanish for 
ever from my ken. 

Biancone passed close to me carrying a pile of blankets and said 
to me in a low voice: ‘Bergamini, Ceretti and Glauco have got the 
swag’. 

I had already noticed— without paying much attention to it— 
a certain amount of rummaging among the mattresses and now that 
Biancone had tipped me off I remembered seeing a tennis racquet 
being flourished in Bergamini’s hands, remembered, too, wondering 
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casually where on earth it had come from. I could not see the 
racquet any more but at that very moment Bergamini, lifting the 
blanket off his mattress, revealed a pair of boxing gloves which he 
quickly pushed back out of sight. 

At that moment a wheezing, whistling cuckoo call arose in the 
dormitory and Ceretti rolled about on his palliasse in his joy at 


- having got the cuckoo clock he had been struggling with to work. 


‘But how will they get all this stuff home?’ I asked Biancone. ‘You 
can’t hide a cuckoo clock under your jacket.’ 

‘He'll throw it away. What else do you expect? He only took it to 
make a noise.’ 

“As long as he doesn’t make it go off all night and keep us from 
sleeping’, I said. 

‘There, boys’, said Ceretti that very minute. ‘I’ve wound it up. It 
will go off every half-hour from now on.’ 

“Chuck it into the sea! Chuck it into the sea!’ And four or five of 
them, with their shoes already off, threw themselves on to his pal- 
liasse, on top of him and his clock. They fought on until the clock 
had stopped. 

Soon, when the lights had gone out, the din died down too. In a 
dormitory next to ours were the naval cadets from X with whom we 
had not mixed—perhaps because they were older than us, perhaps 
because of long-standing local jealousies or perhaps because they 
seemed to belong to a sort of dockside proletariat whereas most of us 
were students. Even when the rowdiest of us had suddenly passed 
from ragging to sleep the cadets went on kicking up a row, moving 
about and playing tricks on each other. They had a way of calling to 
one another— probably it had originated that day— which for them 
was charged with comic possibilities incomprehensible to other 
people. It was ‘O béu’, which I suppose meant ‘Oh, you ox’, a cry 
which they emitted like the lowing of a cow, prolonging the semi- 
vowel in a kind of shepherd’s call. One of them, lying in bed, uttered 
it in a bass voice and all the others laughed. For a little it seemed as if 
they had at last fallen asleep and | was trying to snatch at what was 
left of my slumbers when another voice began far off: ‘O béu’. To the 
protests and threats which some of us yelled in return they replied 
with fresh outbursts of shouting. I wished we could have gone into 
their room in a determined body and set to with our fists, but the 
more warlike spirits—that is to say, Ceretti and his henchmen— 
were sleeping as if all were peaceful and we sleepless ones were few 
and unsure of ourselves. Biancone, too, was one of the sleepers. 

What with the thought of my companions’ loot and irritation at 
the din, I continued to toss and turn between the rough army 
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blankets. At this period an.aristocratic distaste set its stamp on much 
of my thinking and both my attitude to Fascism and my way of op- 
posing it were aristocratic. That night Fascism, the war and the vul- 
garity of my companions were for me one and the same thing and I 
considered them all with the same distaste, feeling that I must en- 
dure them without hope of escape. 

Thus when next morning I saw the cadets file through the garden, 
tall and thin, slack and unresponsive to discipline, whereas we were 
drawn up and Bizantini was inspecting our rifles, I still looked at 
them with resentment. When we protested at their behaviour during 
the night Bizantini went even further than we did. He had adopted 
the local animosity between the two towns out of professional 
rivalry with the youth organization at X and launched out with: ‘So. 
you saw what they are like? That’s just the kind of detachment you 
could expect them to send from X. Do you think they represent 
youth—boys who have never played games, boys who haven’t 
grown straight, lanky things with one shoulder up and the other 
down?’ 

He was exaggerating but he was not altogether wrong. They were 
certainly not athletic types but, to tell the truth, neither was I—so 
far as that went I was on their side and did not agree with Bizantini’s 
ironical remarks. 

‘They are half-starved—stevedores and navvies’, said Bizantini. 
‘They come here to get the couple of lire they earn without having 
to work for it.’ 

The more he talked the more | felt my recent rancour fade and, in 
its place, the moral code on which I had been brought up asserted 
itself again—a moral code which condemned those who despise the 
poor and people who must work for a living. 

“When you think of all that the régime does for the people’, 
Bizantini went on. 

The people, I thought. Were these cadets the people? Was the 
people well or badly off? Was the people Fascist? The people of Italy. 
... And what was I? 

. — yet they don’t care twopence for the Fascist Youth or for any- 
thing.’ 

‘Nor do I—nor do I! I whispered to Biancone, who was close be- 
side me. 

‘Ah but the Provincial Secretary saw it’, Bizantini went on. ‘He 
noticed right away that we have got nothing but students here, 
nothing but well-trained boys with sound roots and a good up-bring- 
ing.’ 

The column of cadets had gone off into the distance. Bizantini 
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went on with his speech and I with my thoughts. Perhaps we would 
spend another day in Mentone and I wanted Biancone to come with 
me to see the looting. ‘As soon as they let us away,’ I said to him 
softly, ‘let’s go off together.’ Biancone, who was expressionless even 
when standing at ease, winked at me. 

Biancone had heard of a villa nearby—an interesting one accord- 


_ing to those who had been there but one which he himself did not 


yet know. A bird was singing in the garden. A drop of water fell into 
a pool. The grey leaves of a big aloe bore the record of names, vil- 
lages and regiments scratched with the points of bayonets. We 
walked round the villa, which seemed to be shut, but in a verandah 
with broken panes we found a French window off its hinges. We 
went into a drawing-room with easy chairs and sofas all in disorder 
and covered with a hail of little fragments of china. The first looters 
had searched for silverware in the cabinets and had scattered the 
services of china in all directions; they had pulled the carpets out 
from under the furniture, which had been left higgledy-piggledy as 
if after an earthquake. We went through rooms and corridors, which 
were dark or light according to whether the shutters were open or 
closed—or even removed altogether—and continually we dis- 
covered objects supported by chance or strewn on the floor and 
trampled underfoot — pipes, stockings, cushions, playing-cards, flex, 
magazines and lamps. As he went along Biancone pointed every- 
thing out. He did not miss a single detail. He saw what went with 
what. He bent down to lift the broken stalk of a wine-glass or a piece 
of torn wall-paper as if he were showing me the flowers in a hot- 
house and he laid everything back as he had found it with the light 
and scrupulous touch of the detective examining the scene of a 
crime. 

By a marble staircase, dirty with footsteps, we climbed to the 
upper floors. The rooms were overflowing with veils. They were 
mosquito nets of tulle—canopy-shaped. There must have been one 
hanging over every bed and the first-comers had torn them and 
pulled them down. Now all that frilled and folded tulle covered the 
floors, the beds, the chest of drawers, with a mantle swollen and 
contorted like a mist. Biancone greatly enjoyed the sight and passed 
through the rooms parting the veils with two fingers. 

In one of the bedrooms we heard a scuffling noise; what appeared 
to be a great beast was trampling about under the layers of tulle. 
‘Who’s that?’ It was Duccio, one of our squad; he was about thirteen, 
fat and squat and red in the face. 

‘What a lot of stuff there is!’ he said, out of breath. He was going 
through a chest-of-drawers. He was taking the things out of the 
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drawers and if they were.no use to him he threw them on the ground 
— otherwise he stuffed them into his blouse. He had thus made him- 
self an almost spherical hump and still he was stuffing scarves, 
gloves and braces under his jersey. He was as swollen and full- 
breasted as a pigeon and showed no signs of stopping. 

We left our comrade to his work and continued on our tour of the 
villa. In the attic we went through a skylight on to a little terrace 
on the roof. From there we looked down on the garden and the green 
zone round about, on Mentone and the olive trees and the sea in the 
distance. There were some rotting cushions. We put them against an 
aerial mast and lay down to smoke in peace in the sun. The sky was 
swept clean; the white shreds of cloud sailed over the aerial like 
twisted flags. From down below voices would come amplified by the 
emptiness of the streets; we recognized them. ‘That’s Ceretti after 
something. That’s Glauco getting angry.’ Between the little pillars of 
the balustrade our eyes followed our comrades as they came into 
sight here and there in the town—a group turning off at a crossroads, 
shouting, a couple of them appearing somehow or other at a win- 
dow and whistling and then, through a loophole overlooking the 
sea, there were our officers, all in high spirits, coming out of a bar 
with the Provincial Secretary. On the sea there was a gleam of the 
sun. 

We did not want to waste the afternoon among the distant and 
isolated villas but meant to keep to the blocks of flats in the town 
where each landing opened up new worlds, each door revealed the 
secrets of a life. The doors of the flats had been forced and on the 
floors were scattered the contents of the drawers emptied by people 
searching for money or jewels. By rummaging in the layers of 
clothes and rubbish you could still find an occasional object of value. 
By now our companions were going through each house methodical- 
ly, snapping up anything worthwhile that remained. It should be ex- 
plained that they hardly ever bent down to search as we had seen 
Duccio do. When they saw something interesting — something which 
caught their eye—they took it, falling on it with a yell before the 
others could get there. Then if it was a nuisance or they found some- 
thing they liked better they probably threw it away. ‘And what have 
you found?’ they asked us and I snarled ‘Nothing’ through my teeth, 
torn between the desire to show my disapproval and a last trace of 
childish shame at being different. Biancone, on the other hand, in- 
dulged in long explanations. ‘What's that? Just you wait and see. 
You know where the road bends? Fine! and the half-ruined house? 
Go round the back and climb the outside stairs. What is there? If you 
want to know go and look.’ 
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It wasn’t that his jokes always came off—because he was well- 
_ known for pulling people’s legs— but they gave him a knowing air. 
The excitement of the chase had seized everyone. When I met 
_ Orazi all laughter and excitement and he made me feel his pockets, 
then I knew that there was no one who could understand Biancone 
and myself. But there were two of us—we understood each other 
and this would always be a bond between us. ‘Feel that! Feel that! Do 
you know what they are?’ ‘Bottles?’ ‘Valves! I'll make myself a new 
_ wireless set.’ ‘Congratulations.’ ‘Good hunting.’ 
Going from one house to another we went into one in the old and 
poor quarter. The stairs were narrow and the rooms, to judge by 
their dilapidated state, seemed to have been looted years before and 
left to rot in the wind off the sea. The plates in a sink were dirty; the 
casseroles a mass of fat and perhaps spared only for that reason. I 
_ had gone into this particular house with a group of other avan- 

guardisti. | noticed that Biancone was not among them. ‘Have you 
seen Biancone?’ ‘We don’t know’, they said. ‘Why? He wasn’t with 
us.’ 


- 
s~ 
- 
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We had mingled with various groups which every now and then 
split up or joined with others and I could not tell at which point, 
thinking I was following the group Biancone was in, I had taken a 
different path. 

‘Biancone’, I shouted down the stairs. ‘Biancone’, I cried along a 
length of corridor. I seemed to hear voices but I did not know 
whence they came. I opened a door and found myself in a crafts- 
man’s room. There was a joiner’s bench on one side and a work-table, 
perhaps for a cabinet-maker or wood-carver, in the middle of the 
room. Still lying on the floor there were shavings, splinters of wood 
and cigarette-ends, as if he had stopped working a few minutes 
before. And on top of it all, scattered and broken, were the hundreds 
of articles the man had made—frames, little boxes, chair-backs and 
I don’t know how many umbrella handles. 

Evening was coming on. In the middle of the room hung a lamp- 
shade with a pear-shaped counter-weight but no bulb. By the light 
of the setting sun, which came through the little window, I looked 
at a cupboard on which the sort of dummies you get in a shooting 
gallery, I suppose—or in a puppet theatre—were drawn up in line. 
Their wooden heads were carved with a naive and barely indicated 
vein of caricature; some were already painted but the majority were 
still plain wood. Of these heads only a few had shared the fate of 
everything else in the room and been knocked off their shoulders. 
The majority were still there with their lips arched in an expression- 
less smile and their round eyes staring. In fact it seemed to me as if 
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one or two of them were moving, nodding on the stub which served 
them as neck. Perhaps they were shaken by the draught from the 
window — perhaps by my unexpected entry. 

Or had someone passed there a little before and touched them? I 
opened another door. There was a bed, an undamaged cradle, a 
gaping wardrobe. I went into another room. On the floor there was 
a sea of letters, cards and photographs. I saw a photograph of an en- 
gaged couple. He was a soldier; she, small and fair-haired. I squatted 
down to read a letter: Ma chérie. . . . It was her bedroom. There was 
little light. With one knee on the floor I was deciphering the letter 
and looking for the second page, having finished the first. A troop of 
naval cadets entered, eager, straining like hounds. They swarmed 
round me. ‘What is it? What have you found?’ 

‘Nothing —nothing’, I muttered. They groped with hands and feet 
in the layer of paper and went out again with the same eager air. 

I could not see to read any more. From the window you could hear 
the noise of the sea as if it were in the house. I went out into the 
open. It was getting dark. I set out towards the place where we had 
to parade. Along the road there were more of my comrades walking 
along with their blouses deformed by humps and such things as were 
less easily concealed wrapped up in improvised parcels. “What have 
you got?’ they asked. 

We had to parade at a hotel which had been converted into 
Fascist Headquarters. The brightly-lit corridors were like a fair. Each 
one was displaying his booty, boasting of it without any further fear 
of our officers and trying to discover the best way to conceal it so as 
not to be too conspicuous when we got back to Italy. Bergamini 
made his tennis racquet disappear into the folds of his trousers and 
Ceretti covered his chest with inner tubes for a bicycle, over which 
he then pulled a jersey and looked like Punch. In the midst of them | 
saw Biancone. He had some women’s stockings in his hand ana was 
taking them out of their cellophane wrappings to display them, un- 
rolling them in the air like snakes. 

‘How many have you got?’ they asked him. 

‘Six pairs.’ 

‘Silk?’ 

“You bet.’ 

‘That was a find. Who will you give them to? Will you make a 
present of them?’ 

‘A present? I’ll go whoring free for a month.’ 

So there you were—Biancone too. Now I was alone. The others 
were cursing because they had passed by any number of times and 
only Biancone had contrived to unearth the stockings. ‘The stock- 
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_ He was a marvel, Biancone. He knew what he was about. Where- 


ever he put his hand he struck gold. 


I went to congratulate him and perhaps I was sincere. After all I 
had been a fool to take nothing—the stuff didn’t belong to anyone 
now. He winked at me and showed me his real finds, the ones he 


_ really treasured and didn’t show to the others—a pendant with the 
_ portrait of Danielle Darrieux, a book by Léon Blum and finally a 
~ moustache curler. That was it—all you needed was to do things with 
_asense of humour, like Biancone. I had not been up to it. The Pro- 


vincial Secretary, too, was amusing himself by reviewing the booty. 
He was prodding the boys’ tunics and making them pull out all sorts 
of things. Bizantini followed him, nodding and laughing, for he was 
pleased with us. Then he called us together, making us come round 
him without forming us into ranks, to tell us what had been ar- 
ranged. There was an atmosphere of high spirits and excitement for 
they all had a lot of stuff on them. 

‘Our Spanish comrades,’ said Bizantini, ‘are due to arrive at half- 
past nine tonight. At a quarter to nine we parade here to get ourselves 
ready and pick up our rifles. Then we'll leave and tonight we'll be 
home again. As for the stuff, you'll see that we'll manage to hide it 
either in the bus or on ourselves and no one will say anything. The 
Provincial Secretary has given us his word—he’s very pleased with 
you. Don’t let us forget, boys, that this is a conquered town and we 
are the conquerors. Everything is ours and no one can say a word to 
us. Now we've still got an hour and a quarter. You can go out again 
without making too much din or fuss—just as you have up to now — 
and go after anything you want. I say this,’ he added in a louder 
voice, ‘that any lad who is here today and takes nothing away with 
him is a bloody fool—yes, a bloody fool—and I would be ashamed 
to shake hands with him.’ 

A murmur of applause followed his last words; by now I was 
shaking with excitement. I was the only one of the lot who had not 
taken anything. It was not that I was less wide-awake than the 
others or slower off the mark, as I had suspected shortly before. My 
behaviour was courageous, almost heroic. Now it was my turn to 
be excited, more excited than they were. 

Bizantini was still talking, giving useless advice to the impatient 
avanguardisti. I was near a door. There was a key in the lock, a hotel 
key with a big tag with the number and the words Hotel d’Angle- 
terre. | took the key out of the lock. There—I would carry it off as a 
memento, a key from Fascist Headquarters. I let it slip into my 
pocket. That would be my booty. 
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These were our last hours in Mentone. I walked towards the sea 
by myself. It was dark. The cries of my comrades reached me from 
the houses. I fell into a melancholy train of thought. I wasn’t suited 
to live under Fascism but Fascism would win. It was the worst 
people who won wars—people like Bizantini and Ceretti. One by 
one Abyssinia, Spain, Albania and France had fallen to Fascism until 
eventually Germany would swallow us all up, good and bad, and 
enslave the whole world. Lonely and saddened by these thoughts | 
made my way towards a bench. Then I saw that someone in sailor’s 
uniform was sitting on it. It was one of the cadets from X. I sat down. 
He remained with his chin on his breast. 

‘Tell me,’ I said, without knowing yet what to say to him, ‘aren’t 
you going into the houses?’ He didn’t even turn round. ‘In my heart 
of hearts’, he said softly, ‘I’m kicking myself for it.’ ‘Haven’t you 
taken anything?’ I said to him. ‘I’m kicking myself for it’, he re- 
peated. 

‘Tell me, didn’t you take anything because you can’t find anything 
or because you don’t want to?’ ‘I’m kicking myself for it’, he said 
again. Then he got up and went striding off with his arms dangling at 
his side through the jagged shadows of the palms. Suddenly he began 
to sing, shouting at the top of his voice: ‘Live while youth remains’. 
Was he drunk? 

I sat down on the bench, took the key from my pocket and began 
to look at it. ] would have liked to be able to give it a symbolical 
meaning. Hotel d’ Angleterre — then Fascist Headquarters; now it was 
in my hands. What could it mean? I began to wish passionately that 
it were a terribly important key—such an important one that the 
Fascists would go mad if they couldn’t find it, that they wouldn’t be 
able to shut some room containing invaluable secret loot or docu- 
ments on which their personal fates depended. 

I rose and went back towards Headquarters. There were a few 
avanguardisti in the corridors packing their trinkets. The NCOs 
were counting the rifles and deciding how to draw up the squads. 
Biancone, too, was among them. I went along the corridors, pretend- 
ing to be bored, and ran my hand along the walls and doors, whist- 
ling a sort of dance tune. When I got my hand near the key I quickly 
took it out of its lock and put it in my blouse. The corridors were full 
of doors and almost all of them had their keys outside with their 
gilded numbers hanging down. My blouse was full by now. I could 
see no more keys about. No one had noticed me. I went out. 

In the doorway I met others coming in. 

‘Well, what are you taking home?’ 

‘Me? Nothing.’ 
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But they read a smile on my lips. 

‘Ah yes, we know—nothing’, they said. 

I walked round the garden. I must have had a score of keys. They 
made a noise like so much scrap-iron. Now I had my load too, I 
thought. 

‘What are you carrying?’ asked someone who was passing. “You're 


__ making a noise like a cow with a bell round its neck.’ 


I sheered off. The garden had pergolas and summer-houses covered 
with untended creepers and I thrust my way into them. I was be- 
ginning to realize what I had done. For one reason or another my in- 
comprehensible gesture might be discovered quite soon. Suppose 
some officer or Party official needed to lock something up in one of 
these half-empty rooms? 

And suppose my companions either now or later—in the bus or 
in Italy — forced me to show what I had in my blouse? All those keys 
with the numbers of the Hotel d’Angleterre could only have been 
stolen from Fascist Headquarters. How could I justify it? It was 
clearly a gesture of contempt and rebellion or sabotage. Behind me 
the ex-Hotel d’Angleterre loomed with all its lit and shuttered win- 
dows from which there emerged vague, blue gleams of light. I had 
sabotaged Fascism in conquered territory. 

| ran forward. I had seen a sheet of water gleaming. There was a 
pool in the middle of a flower-bed, surrounded with rocks and in the 
centre a dry spout. I pulled the keys out of my jacket one by one and 
Jet them fall into the water, sinking them quietly so that no splash 
should be heard. A muddy cloud rose from the bottom and cancelled 
the gleam of the moon. After the last key had sunk I saw a glinting 
shadow pass through the water—a fish, perhaps an old goldfish 
coming to see what on earth was going on. 

I got up. Had I been a coward? Putting my hands into my pockets, 
I discovered that I still had one key, the first I had taken; it was still 
there. I felt myself in danger once more and happy. My companions 
were returning for the parade and I went with them. The train with 
the Spaniards on board arrived after we had been drawn up for an 
hour in the station square. Bizantini roared ‘Present arms!’ Under 
the canopy of the station there were weak black-out lamps. The 
Young Falangists formed up in that zone of light and we were very 
far away at the other end of the square. They were tall and robust 
with faces that looked snub-nozed, like boxers—red berets pulled 
over one eye, black jerseys rolled up to the elbows, little haversacks 
fastened to their belts. A wind was blowing in sudden little gusts. The 
lights wavered. We held our rifles at the ‘present’ before the youth 
of the Caudillo. From time to time odd notes, odd snatches of a 
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march of theirs reached us; they had been singing it ever since they 
arrived. It sounded like ‘Arto—ard—ard’. There were a few broken 
commands from their officers and they formed up in column mark- 
ing off with outstretched arms. A hum of voices reached us— muffled 
calls. ‘Sebastian! Habla, Vincente!’ Then they marched off, reached 
their waiting buses and climbed in. They left as they had arrived, 
without glancing at us. 

When the time came for us to leave, laden like smugglers, we filed 
past Bizantini, who looked over each one of us to see that we weren't 
too conspicuous and dismissed each one with a resounding slap on 
the jacket or a kick in the pants. I passed, too, slim and thin in my 
empty jacket. I stared up at Bizantini. He kept a serious face and said 
nothing. Then he went on to make a joke with the next boy. 

The bus was running back along the coast road. We were all tired 
and silent. The darkness was pierced every now and then by the 
headlights of convoys. The houses along the coast were dark, the sea 
deserted, silvery and threatening. There was a war on and we were 
all caught up in it but now I knew that it would shape our lives for 
us. My life, too, but how I could not say. 


Keith Vaughan: Street Scene 
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GREAT ZIMBABWE 


The tributary wish, to be a part, 
. As birds are famous in the lives of trees: 
: To the biography of shade each adds a note. 


But to be sun in this meridian, 
By night the excelling moon. 


The moon, tonight, 
Cool lily in a pool, opens above Zimbabwe, 
This valley of a shadow of a shade. 


A queen of history, they say, may once 
Have taken hence the settings for her jewels 
To make an age of gold. Now owl and shrew 
Conjoin their little lives to make a night: 
The moon exploits a chapter of the story. 


Traveller, the moon over Zimbabwe 

Proffers no echo from the Parthenon 

To soothe your subtlest sensibility: 
Disgruntled, your safari takes the dust 

And leaves us standing where the ancient road 
Runs to Sofala, reads like a river of sand 

The ruin of cities paced along its banks, 

A tributary road to a queen’s heart. 


Tonight, the moon, 
A queen in transit, showers upon Zimbabwe 
Light of her brightness, silver of her ash. 
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This afternoon I take the path alone 
That scales knowingly the mammoth kopje 
To the cavern in its flank, and find 
The small beast hanging rank upon the air, 
Dung of the rock-rabbit, no sovereigns; 
Or quill of porcupine, dropped where he wrote 


Abandoned. No shade springs up to brandish 
The broken assegai and half-buried spear. 


Stupid, to send despair over these hills 

Echoing, or raging with a stick 

At the adaptable, the spiked and spined, 

To milk the innocent cactus in despite; 

Which dreams, perhaps, within 

The method of its cells, of perilous dark flowers: 
Stupid, to ask an echo and a shade 

Out of this time with no known precedence. 


To us, as a throwing of bones, each day 

Hopes to divine the witch of our unease: 

The dark roots delving into rock 

And fingers folding on the hoard of gold. 

A cloud takes up the sun. The watch on my wrist 
Tells me where I am, presumes to point 

The precise place of being on this hill, 

Fixed like a monolith, like making history. 
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clouded days spent on the moors, with the murmur of bees unin- 

terruptedly working their way through the hot noon, and the muf- 
fled beat of the sea against the far headland, receded as June wore 
on and Mrs Allington still trailed to the village each day, and heard 
concerned neighbours discussing the drought in the gardens and 
the baskets of currants not yet bottled. ‘Terrible’, her mouth 
smiled while her eyes glared in self-pity at their liveliness. They 
were, she knew, quite happy about the rows of gleaming red and 
black on their cold stone shelves. As for herself, she thought, as she 
looked along the three silver railway lines that curved down the 
cutting into the woods, setting off white fire as if liquid in the sun, 
she didn’t care a damn if the red currant bushes grew as high as the 
limes and rotted with fruit uncontrollable as raindrops, if the ground- 
sel mastered the herbaceous border that had once given such 
pleasure to all who came to the house, if the water in the earthen- 
ware jars that used to hold flowers began to crawl with living green 
slime and draw a pest to kill the county. And the house crumble in 
the night and let her lie in peace. Whether it killed Frank or not, that 
was nothing to do with her now, just herself to lie in peace. 

Of course if she left anything for Frank to see to, the place would 
fall down and the garden be a wilderness. 

She smiled, even in the heat, that she had caught herself out, that 
in the very minute she had decided to watch, furious and dry-eyed, 
the stages of the disintegration of her life, she had begun to think 
how necessary she was to the house and garden. And disengagement 
means, of course, that one doesn’t mind being needed no longer. She 
had to go back, to look at all the things undone that worried her, and 
in truth there was nowhere else she desired to go. Anyway, it would 
all be waiting for her for when she returned, whether next week or 


next year. 


iE had been a very stifling summer. The idea of long, long un- 
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She walked slowly up the hot road, that was yet shaded with 
trees. ‘Never a breath of wind in this place shut in miles from the 
sea, cut off from anywhere alive’, thought Mrs Allington, forgetting 
the cars on the road from the coast, head to tail on Sunday evenings, 
forgetting the road to London every weekday morning as most of the 
population raced out of the picturesque Berkshire village where she 
lived. 

She went home, did all that was necessary for the dinner, and sat 
in the garden in the shade. ‘Nobody ever comes here’, she thought, 
staring sulkily at the four trees that bounded the flat lawn and that 
had hardly moved a leaf for three weeks. ‘But who do I want to see?’ 
she remembered that only the day before yesterday she had made 
some untrue excuse not to visit a friend. 

An hour later the shadow lay across the garden. With a sigh as if 
to say, when speaking was too much effort, ‘I suppose it all gets 
done just the same’, she went to water the tomatoes, grudging this 
interruption from a vacancy she found no relief in. ‘Of course I 
should have got away while I had the energy’, she recognized, ‘but 
it’s too late now. Here I shall stay through the Summer and Autumn, 
and then boxed up in the Winter, keeping a house going that no one 
needs.’ Although darkened, for the sun was setting in the hedge in 
the corner of the garden, the glass of the greenhouse breathed out 
all the heat it had soaked up during the day. The tank was dried out. 
At the bottom was a dead frog. ‘And if I had gone away?’ Mrs Alling- 
ton, filling a can from a tap in the kitchen. saw a small hotel or a 
friend’s house less comfortable than her own, where she would have 
to eat when she didn’t feel hungry, talk or go out when she wished 
to be silent or stay still, be irked by the normal people perpetually 
about her. 

For today she accepted that she was not normal. Who, normal, 
would not feel completely content to be, as she was, in easy cir- 
cumstances, to have time (oh so much time from now till the end) 
and money to do all the infinitude of things she had once wanted so 
much to do; to have family — interesting, and not, as families go, too 
much trouble. Then too, she was not yet greatly reminded of the 
painfulness of old age—eyes, ears, teeth, digestion even, really still 
as good as ever. What did she need to get away from? Some people 
never went away, and she had had a holiday as recently as April. 
Some people only had two weeks in the year. But what was the use of 
telling herself what she was already completely aware of? She 
could, then, since there was neither alternative nor justification, be 
at least efficient, blot it all out in activity. She would maintain an im- 
pregnable facade however hollow. She would do some ironing, not 
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sit down again. She would pick some flowers, not just stand at the 
window. 

By the time dinner was over it was late enough for Mrs Allington, 
having sat for two more hours, to go to bed. 

The next day was cooler. A flaming sun-dahlia had burst its bud 
and two fingers of fire pointed up to the clear blue above the cedar 
tree on the lawn. She wasn’t delayed by Frank as he dallied about 
the garden not wanting to get to work. How easy it all was, once 
one got down to it. How absurd to have attached so much im- 
portance to a passing mood of depression. It must have been the heat 
yesterday. So much she was going to do before the Autumn: she 
would explore Birchnell grounds and the old house there; she would 
find the map and go today. She would make a rockery over in the 
corner by the hedge, get plants from Lanleys. That would mean 
going into Wakingford to choose them, and she could take the books 
back to the library while she was there, go down to the market for 
some net for the bathroom curtains. ... 

“What's the hurry, dear?’ her husband asked as she cleared up 
round him, putting flowers in the hall, disorganizing his breakfast 
for the ironing, in and out of the garden and kitchen disregarding 
him. 

‘Couldn’t you do the ironing later? You’ve got all day.’ 

“Yes, all day, and I’m not going to spend it in the house. I must get 
done by rr. Isn’t it a lovely day? I shall go down to the river.’ 

What had she to rush for, Frank thought as he looked for the 
paper that had been tidied away. These women with their self- 
imposed urgency. But then of course they didn’t know what it was 
like to be really busy. 

“Why on earth can’t you leave the marmalade?’ he shouted out 
of the window. They might at least have the grace to admit the ease 
that he, and men like him, slaved to give them. He would be only too 
pleased to acknowledge it when he wasn’t busy. 

‘What dear?’ she called from the hen-house she was cleaning out. 
Frank knew she had heard what he said and slammed the window, 
and a loose pane of glass fell out. 

Mrs Allington decided to stay in the hen-run until Frank had gone. 
She wanted to cook a cake to send to Miss Mackerley whom she 
really ought to go and see. It was little enough, an hour or two spent 
once a month with an old lady in a chair with just a small square of 
sky to look at all day. She couldn’t go this afternoon, she was going 
to the river today, but she would soon, meanwhile sending a cake 
was so much easier, and as Althea was coming next week. ... 

‘Frank. Frank! Would you remember, dear, to collect that rug for 
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Althea’s room from the cleaners.’ 

‘It’ll be here for when she comes. She’s coming on Friday isn’t 
she?’ 

‘Wednesday.’ 

‘I thought you said Friday.’ 

‘Wednesday. And I asked you last week to bring it.’ 

‘Do you think I have all day to collect things from the cleaners” 

‘You won’t have time for anything if you hang round here all 
morning.’ 

Frank about to finish his second cup of coffee put it down again 
noisily as Mrs Allington was trying to remember what she had been 
so excited about earlier on. 

‘The coffee’s cold again.’ 

Before she banged the door she shouted: 

‘And as you've nothing to do today ring up Morris to come and 
mend that window.’ 

It was early afternoon by the time Mrs Allington set off down the 
road for the river, a white unshaded road and the hottest time of 
day. Because she had not very often been this way, and mostly in a 
car or bus on those occasions, she had dismissed it as a short walk. 
The basket she had brought in case there were still wild raspberries 
in Birchnell woods banged against her leg and scratched her. It be- 
came a decision, and no longer an impulse, to continue. So often she 
had started on projects and not pursued them: this afternoon she 
would get down there. She knew she would be glad when she was 
there opposite the little willow island where sailing dingies tied up, 
or at the lock with its bright garden, and the big lazy bodies lying on 
the boats in the locks, sun-tanned, one-week holiday makers, in- 
solently returning the frank envious glance of strollers on the banks, 
naifs out of offices for a day. For the privilege of living on the river 
is that one can instantly ignore ever being elsewhere. And then she 
would go further up and sit in the stillness after the paddle-steamers, 
crammed with shouting people, had passed slapping the water 
against the bank, rocking the floats of the boys who had been fishing 
all day, no catch. 

She saw herself showing someone the little house-boat astraddle 
the shallow inlet that she and the children had found many years 
ago. I suppose all people who have to save their observation through 
nine hours who prepare, with the evening meal, the well-served 
anecdote, who arrange with the flowers, the exceptional experience, 
fall into the same habit, thought Mrs Allington as she walked alone 
in the tiring sun. She really must check it. She must look at real 
things, learn the names of flowers. ‘Yes, of course’ (now she was in 
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rather townish clothes), ‘when we lived in Maperley we used to come 
here a lot. No one seemed to know it then. Oh yes, nearly all the 
summer and once or twice James and Frith camped for the night 
here. Frank had to rush up to town most evenings then, so I came 
back with him.’ 

A breeze of warm air from a car made her realize that she had 
wandered into the road. How much one small incident provided 
for; how long a summer could be drawn from a glint of light on 
water, a habit of life erected and filled in from one unusual day when 
two hours at the river had been interrupted by a race to town to see 
her brother-in-law off to Canada. 

‘Could you please tell me the time?’ a little girl asked. 

‘Ten past three’, and, noticing the time, she also decided it was not 
worth going to the river now. 

Before she went back she must sit down though. A few yards from 
the road there was a scruffy patch of common that had a thin shade 
on it here and there, hardly even a patch of shade just a slight dim- 
ming of the glare on the ground. Although it was quite a large and 
bushy stretch of common, and Mrs Allington found a corner com- 
pletely screened by brambles as tall as two men, one could never for- 
get that the road ran close. It was a place where one would expect 
dogs to come, and flies in summer that didn’t move, just blundered 
and settled again when you touched them, and dirty rags, and paper 
bags from Sundays back. The sort of place, unnamed, where those 
who had lost heart half-way and wandered off into a strange world 
of their own, vague gentle people whose attention seemed to come 
from a long way off when claimed, could find a peace; the sort of 
place that Mrs Allington hated. For it had no colour, no lushness, no 
extremes, could be made into nothing. It led nowhere. It had been 
turned into nothing else merely because no use for it had occurred. 
There was not even rusty machinery, no residue of an old-fashioned 
attic, no remnants of human activity, by now become part beast. It 
was so Near to the road that it could remain undisturbed within its 
unattractive limits. A line of slightly darker turf among the general 
buff of the parched close-cropped grass showed that a trickle of 
water ran there when rain came. 

As Mrs Allington rested, the aching in her head receded and the 
heat became less wearisome. Half-dozing, but her mind alert because 
her body was still, she saw her life in a clear pattern, simple. She 
was a woman of some gifts, she acknowledged, who might have dis- 
played unusual qualities had these been brought out, a woman who 
even yet could turn her mind with excitement to quite unconven- 
tional undertakings. She was a woman of great passion and equal 
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restraint, and she had wasted her powers in lethargy. Just stuck in a 
dusty place near a noisy smelly road, that didn’t suit her, mediocre, 
forgotten, neither one thing nor another, timid, a failure. 

For one second the combination of those words said over, in just 
that order, with the arrival and waiting at this common, the hot day 
and the fumes of petrol, made her mind jump with one of those 
strange reactions of recognition, where one gropes for the facts 
afterwards, as for a taste that has no definition. The next instant she 
had lost it, but not before it had drawn in its wake a clear picture of 
one day long ago near Christmas time when for all the afternoon 
without saying a word she and Frank had walked through the drip- 
ping woods. As they neared the house he had said, among the matter 
of fact details about the time she had been away and in the same 
tone of voice: ‘There was a time when I tried to finish things, a little 
after the war, and once I nearly managed to. (Mrs Allington had not 
said she knew.) But then I suddenly couldn’t bear to go under quite 
alone, dirty brown water, like that ditch there, closing over my 
living hair, and nobody ever thinking about me again. I suppose 
being a creature of habit I had fallen into the habit of surviving and 
couldn’t quite get out of it.’ They had gone in, lit the fire and had tea, 
subdued, but glad to be there together. 

Mrs Allington, brushing the grass from her dress, was surprised 
for one second to find the day dry and sunny. She looked at the com- 
mon and went back up the road, in a bus. It took barely more than 
half an hour to get home. 

They ate supper on the verandah. Frank had some story to tell 
about collecting the rug, and they planned Althea’s coming. 

“You'll never guess who I bumped into.’ 

‘No, I won’t. Who?’ 

‘Just guess.’ 

‘I can’t think.’ 

‘But say someone.’ 

‘Oh, Lloyd George.’ 

“Well, I was doing nicely in the tube, you've no idea how hot those 
things get, when I heard a low moan.’ 

‘But who was it Frank?’ 

‘If I’m going to tell you you must listen to it all.’ 

Mrs Allington looked at the trees. Very high up a glint of the 
slanting sun on an aeroplane moved across the sky. The liquid 
whistle of a blackbird was echoing far across the lawn. How much 
better to have a little play acting, a little falseness than all that 
blazing sincerity they thought so necessary when they were youn 

g. 
Althea really ought to understand how blessed ordinariness is, how 
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necessary. Although perhaps. . . . 
‘... wedged between two vast redfaced damp men. And he man- 


aged to look elegant even then. (She tried to think who she knew 
who was very elegant.) As far as I could gather he would like us to 
go round there, or he’s coming to see us.’ 

‘Who dear? Was it very hot in Town? It was boiling here.’ 

‘Yes, suffocating.’ 

‘I was listening. I just didn’t catch the name.’ 

‘No you weren’t. Aramy. This garden’s very peaceful. Look, 
there’s a dahlia out.’ 

‘It’s been out for days darling. You never notice anything do you” 

‘But I’m noticing it now. Did you have a nice day” 

‘Busy of course. We really must have the bathroom done. And 
then I thought it would be cooler by the river.’ 

‘Oh yes, that was what all the hurry was about this morning 
wasn’t it?’ 

‘I wasn’t aware that there was such a hurry, not more than usual.’ 

But it was not an evening to argue, and Frank was very pleased to 
have met Aramy again. He was glad his wife hadn’t listened. He 
would keep it private. 

‘Did you go by bus?’ 

Mrs Allington let the impression stand. 

‘No, I walked.’ 

To redeem. the unintentional lie she would go to the river to- 
morrow. 
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That night he tossed for hours in the dark, 

His waking was becalmed: a surfaced shark 

Of doubt encircled him while Marie slept 

Spread out in ease. At length awareness leapt 
Suddenly forward, for its sails were pressed 

By urgent-fingered cloudless winds of dreaming. 
Equally in his new life was no rest 

But here he faced the truth in vivid seeming. 


He thought that he was in a Northern land 
And, one of many hunters in a band, 

Was crossing moors, muddy, unpleasant, bare, 
To track some ravaging Beast down to its lair. 
He tramped in silence, rain upon his cheek 
Icily drizzling down fog tall above. 

Suddenly those in front began to speak — 

The Monster snarled before them from a cave. 


It had been waiting, so showed no surprise: 

A self preserving rage narrowed its eyes. 

They stopped. What hope of shifting it from where 
Blocking the entrance it was planted square? 

Ralph vaulted clean above the snout and banks 

Of wicked fat: before it turned his knees 

Were planted hard as irons in those flanks 

Whose fierce heat was the breeding-place of fleas. 


He calmly with one hand undid his belt — 
Bare bucking danger under him he felt, 
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That crazy with the fear offered its neck 

For him to loop the leather round it slack. 

Hard leather to hard bristles— which would win, 
He wondered as he pulled it fair and tight: 

This brown and glossy man-turned strip of skin 

Or those gray craning bristles tipped with white? 


He hooped the gullet that had swallowed wide, 

His knees bit hard and cruel at its side: 

Doubled with pain it splashed the ground with foam 
And carried host-like round its rock-walled home, 
Desperate, threshing, sad in such attempt 

To throw him off, a human parasite 

Still living on the beast to kill. He dreamt 

The kicked sand blinding in this nightmare fight. 


His legs were clamped, they ached, the hours passed 
Over the dark arena, till at last 

The windpipe buckled at his pull, the head 

Twisted to glare at him, the beast fell dead 

Hate in its look, and Ralph was crushed beneath. 
The hunters dragged him out, the cave spun round 
But Ralph gazed even while he retched for breath 

At that late living flail upon the ground. 


Its tusks were broken, and its pop-eyes stared, 

The flood of sweat was frozen he had shared: 

But as they kicked it, too stiff to be bruised 

It seemed at once a body he had used: 

Marie’s, the roundness of her belly split 

From womb to breasts that had been firm before— 
Slowly her every feature seemed to fit 

Upon the corpse—he hated it the more. 


Her single grace, of vigour, now degraded. 

He sent his looking forth, which deeply waded 
Round in the blood, the black and jealous spite, 
As sexual captain of mechanic fight. 

It was his fault that he had ever leapt 

Upon the beast, for there is one way only 

Of fighting if the challenge you accept 

Is violence to forget that you are lonely. 
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He saw it clear: he and Marie had fed 

Hot on the body till the food lay dead: 

He in the beast, the beast in him entombed, 
Each by the other ravenously consumed. 
The understanding’s slow digestive juices 
Which make the sexual act a nourishment 
He’d relegated into other uses: 

He gulped at air when hungriness was spent. 


He sobbed exhausted on the dusty floor, 

The triumph made him lonelier than before: 

But now the natives of the land, delivered, 

Raised him upon their shoulders, where he shivered, 
Encouragingly of his exploit spoke — 

They chattered praises, and their freed eyes shone— 
They jogged him back and then he half awoke 

Yet still the moorland stayed, the dream went on. 


He dreamt he was indoors, inside a place 

Warm with the firelight flickering through dark space, 
Glinting the belt that hung beside his bed — 

And sick, waiting not for Marie, instead 

For someone whom he could not give a name, 
Waiting for someone in this fendered room — 

The name was smuggled off by gangs of shame 

For his own comfort, rich dupe waiting whom? 


He sank into a sleep, identified 

With that he really had at Marie’s side: 

The previous conflict troubled him no more. 
And then a quick step in the corridor 

Fell on his ears, the turning of a key 

And as it turned, his exultation shook 

All doubt away. He knew that it was Lee. 
Before he saw her, as she came, he woke. 


Love broken at this point is worse than none. 
He tried to grasp the dream — away it spun, 
Like candy floss it melted on the tongue, 

Like fairy gold it turned to leaves and dung. 
Marie it was by shifting in the bed 

Had roused him. Opening, his eyes saw swords 
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Of sunrise through the window, tipped with red. 
He slipped away barefoot across the boards. 


He leant and shivered on the windowsill. 

The points grew wider, yellower, until 

Another sheet of yellow metal, day 

Spread gonging brazenly above the sea. 

Yet, as he stood, Marie half-sleeping called: 

He stared again, then turned upon his heel 
Obedient to her arms: but in his hold 

There weighed more sadness than he knew to feel. 


Putzi Roberts: Red Lion Square 
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the winter, there comes an odd lull. The outdoor cinemas have 

closed, but many of the indoor cinemas are still in process of be- 
ing decorated; one drives out to one’s favourite sea-side taverna only 
to be told that the bouzoukia orchestra moved back to the Plaka 
yesterday; lectures are poorly attended but, except for a few sinewy 
old men and a handful of foreigners, the beaches are empty. A season 
is over; a season is about to begin. One is uncertain where to go for 
one’s amusement; where to meet one’s friends; what clothes one 
should wear. Shivering at a table outside Zonar’s or sweating at a 
table within, one looks regretfully back to the summer or gloomily 
forward to the winter. 

It is true that summer had its discomforts, most of which were 
caused (we, the foreign-residents, never tire of telling each other) by 
the devaluation of the drachma and, its natural consequence, by the 
tourists. No longer, we congratulate ourselves, shall we hear over 
the telephone that voice which begins: ‘You won’t know me, but 
your aunt (or sister, or cousin, or nephew) is a great friend of mine.’ 
No longer shall we arrive at Delphi or Olympia to find not a bed to 
sleep in. No longer will our Greek friends embarrass us by asking: 
‘And do English people in England usually go to the theatre in 
shorts?’ Greece is now itself: colder, drabber, quieter and far, far 
more comfortable. 

Those who felt, before they came to Greece, that Mr Robert Lid- 
dell had exaggerated the horrors of Aegean travel in his recent book, 
had only to plan a weekend at Mykonos, Rhodes or Cos this summer 
to realize that he had, on the contrary, erred on the side of reticence. 
I myself and a party of friends bought in the morning first-class 
tickets on a boat to Mykonos which, when we arrived at Piraeus in 
the afternoon, had already left for Haifa on a cruise. Returning from 
the same expedition we had, for lack of cabins or even chairs, to 
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sleep on the floor of the salon, fearful in a high sea that our neigh- 
bours would vomit on us. The Greek Tourist Office has shown both 
goodwill and efficiency in dealing with this problem of overcrowd- 
ing, and excellent tourist pavilions or hotels have been built in recent 
years at Epidaurus, Mycenae, Corinth, Nauplia, Delphi, Olympia 
and Mykonos. One could wish that the goodwill and efficiency of 


~ the shipping companies was as evident. 


Fortunately (for us) there are still places to which tourists do not 
penetrate: Volos and the Pelion (surely some of the most beautiful 
scenery in Greece), Macedonia, Epirus and a few of the remoter 
islands. But the problem remains: more and more tourists are likely 
to visit Greece, and more ships and more hotels are both seriously 
needed. The attitude of the Greeks to these tourists is characteristic. 
While dining on a voyage back from the islands, the steward asked 
me for my cabin-number and I had to confess that no cabin had been 
found for me. At once all the Greeks at my table, who were in a 
similar situation themselves, exclaimed: “What a scandal! A 
foreigner and no cabin! Something should be done!’ I imagined the 
same scene in England, with English voices exclaiming: ‘What a 
scandal! Here we are, having to sleep on deck! And all because of 
these wretched foreigners who grab all the cabins!’ 

In the summer there is little activity of the arts in Greece. There 
are weekly orchestral concerts in the Theatre of Herodes Atticus, 
and fortnightly concerts of chamber music by the lake at Vouliag- 
meni. During the day the Vouliagmeni lake is full of elderly suf- 
ferers from rheumatism bobbing up and down in its sulphurous 
waters: but at night it takes on a charm and a mystery, the sounds of 
owls hooting, distant goats bleating and water slapping the rocks 
all merging, not incongruously, into the strains of Vivaldi or Gluck. 

The four major theatrical events of the summer season were 
Romeo and Juliet, performed in the National Gardens; Seven Against 
Thebes, at Delphi; the Hippolytus, at Epidaurus; and the Oresteia, 
at the Theatre of Herodes Atticus. Romeo and Juliet was notable 
for its exquisite outdoor sets, the work of Yannis Tsarouchis, un- 
doubtedly with Ghika and Moralis one of the three leading 
painters of Greece; but Pappas, an intelligent and accomplished 
actor of the Rex Harrison type, was mis-cast as Mercutio (the Queen 
Mab speech was delivered as though it were a smoking-room story) 
and neither the Romeo nor the Juliet achieved any pathos. It could 
be impossible for a production of a classical tragedy to be a total 
failure in the setting of the theatre at Delphi; and, in fact, the per- 
formance of the Seven Against Thebes by a company more usually 
seen in the provinces than Athens, was a modest success. More ambi- 
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tious were the two productions of the National Theatre—the Hip- 
polytus at Epidaurus and the Oresteia at the Theatre of Herodes 
Atticus—both with Elsa Vergi in the leading female réles. Those 
who went to the opening of the Hippolytus were rewarded by two 
performances, as it were, since most of the members of the royal 
cruise—surely the biggest and best publicity-stunt of the year— 
were in the audience. The men, it was interesting to note, were wear- 
ing a kind of uniform—white shirts and black trousers, fastened 
with a cummerbund. The women’s dress was more idiosyncratic, 
particularly among the exiled houses. However the longest and 
loudest cheer was reserved for a British party who arrived late, drag- 
ging a mattress between them. 

Mattresses would certainly have been welcome on the seats of the 
Herodes Atticus theatre, during the four and a half hours of the 
Oresteia. As a wit put it, only a stiff upper lip and a loose lower car- 
riage—and Elsa Vergi’s astonishing performance—carried one 
through the ordeal. Miss Vergi, who gave some one-woman per- 
formances in London two or three years ago, has long been known 
as the best declaimer of verse on the Greek stage: but in the past she 
has suffered from some inexplicable failure adequately to project 
what is in fact, as her performance as Clytemnestra revealed, a re- 
markable personality. On this occasion there was no doubt that 
here was an actress of the stature of Katina Paxinou or the recently 
dead Marika Kotopouli. With her raven black hair and blazing eyes 
she made of Clytemnestra a figure of a terrifying power and ferocity. 
But her supreme moment came in the Choephoroi when, suddenly 
losing all her former grandeur and imperiousness, she shrank, like 
some terrified yet fascinated animal, up the steps away from Orestes 
and into the palace where she knew he would butcher her. 

In spite of sporadic demonstrations over the Cyprus issue, cultural 
links with England, no less than links of friendship, have so far 
stood firm. Activities at the British Council and the British Institute 
have been well attended; English films are generally admired; and 
an English stage-success of a few years ago, Black Chiffon, has been 
chosen by Mme Kivelli, the Sybil Thorndyke of Greece, as the first 
play of her new season. The Anglo-Greek Review and Prospero (pub- 
lished in Corfu) both continue to interpret England to the Greeks 
and Greece to the English. The editorship of the Review was relin- 
quished last year by George Katsimbalis (Henry Miller’s ‘Colossus of 
Maroussi’, the Dr Johnson of Athens) and is now in the capable 
hands of George Savides, a young graduate of Cambridge. The for- 
mat has been made more attractive; the exacting literary standards 
set by Katsimbalis continue to be maintained. The pleasantest sur- 
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prise of the year in the Review was the discovery that Kay Cicellis, 
known to English readers chiefly as a writer of short-stories, is also 
a critic of acumen. 

When I have asked Greek writers what they consider to be the 
most important literary events of the last twelve months, they have 
scratched their heads, murmured something about Kazanzakis and 
the rumpus created by the Church over his rambling yet powerful 
novel Christ Recrucified, and then, as often as not, have ended by 
mentioning the names of two young men. One of these is Petros 
Vassilikos, the author of a novel, The Tale of Jason, across which 
the shade of Gide often falls heavily, but which nevertheless dis- 
plays a vigorous and original imagination. The other is a poet, Kostas 
Tachtsis, whose Symphony of The Brazilian (‘The Brazilian’ is a 
coffee-shop where the intellectuals of Athens meet) has been often 
discussed, praised and criticized. Of the Greek writers best known in 
London neither Theotokas, Venezis, Elytis, Seferis or Vafopoulos 
has produced a book recently, and Nanos Valaoritis has declared 
his intention, one hopes only temporary, of giving up poetry for 
painting. Only Niko Foka, among established poets, has produced a 
new volume— On Hunting Modern Events. 

The face of Athens and its suburbs has changed perceptibly dur- 
ing the year, with lights blazing over the Zappeion and down Vas- 
silissis Sophias Avenue; with the Long Mile of Syngrou re-laid, a wide 
asphalt road running from Vouliagmeni to Varkissa and already be- 
ing constructed as far as Sunion, and Kolokotronis Square altered out 
of recognition; with neon lights blazing ‘Kolynos’ over Syntagma 
Square, glaring from formerly murky stores, and advertising the 
National Loan or the Salonica International Fair from almost the 
summit of the Lycabettus. Increasingly Athens is growing to re- 
semble any other large modern town in what the Greeks call 
‘Europe’; and increasingly one is aware that Greece is not one 
country, but two: Athens and the Provinces. Often one is saddened 
by the inability of the Greeks to realize that the things they are so 
eager to pull down and build anew—the Turkish style or Othonian 
houses that are replaced by massive blocks of flats; the cobbled 
streets that are widened, levelled and asphalted—are precisely the 
things that attract us foreigners to Athens. Too often one’s Greek 
friends make exactly the same disparaging remarks about the so- 
called squalor of the Plaka that dismay one in F. L. Lucas’s From 
Olympus to the Styx. The American excavations in the Agora have, 
such people say, at any rate rid Athens of one of its worst slums— 
even if they have achieved little else. In the same way such Greeks 
regard the bouzoukia with shame: ‘No, that not at all the thing for 
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foreigners. Let us take you to the Argentina or Chez Lapin.’ ‘But the 
bouzoukia are something typically Greek,’ one argues. “We have 
scores of Argentinas and Chez Lapins in England. Why are you 
ashamed of your own dances?’ ‘Oh, don’t imagine that kind of danc- 
ing is Greek, really Greek,’ they answer, no doubt with some justifi- 
cation. ‘It comes from Asia Minor.’ They go on to talk of hashish, 
theft and unnatural vice, and conclude, more conciliatory: ‘But if 
you insist, we shall take you to Triana.’ Triana is a vast, square, 
white-washed room, brightly lit by neon, where tourists and the 
Greek bourgeoisie. go for ‘local colour’—and pay handsomely for 
it. So those of us who are devotees of the bouzoukia (the term is 
used of the banjo-like instruments themselves, of the music played 
on them, and of the tavernas where they are found) give the slip to 
our Greek friends and surreptitiously make our way to the suburbs: 
to Amphiale, to Tambouria, to Perama, to Kokkinia. 

Slowly, year by year, Greece is drawing closer and closer to that 
‘Europe’ which is, itself, drawing closer and closer to America. We 
who find so much to love in Greece and so little to like in ‘Europe’ 
sense that movement westwards with a certain chill. 


Philippe Jullian: Statues for sale (Twickenham) 
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Waiting in the silent house, 

Not knowing if anyone is there 

(I found the door unbolted, the fire burning), 
Violently I am made aware 

Of the passionate heart’s one sureness: loss. 
But cower back from the moment’s warning, 


For who lit this fire 

Should justly see it die; 

Whose breath in this still room yet floating 
Mingles inseparably with mine, 

Should soon return—even, hides somewhere here, 
Watches, listens, mimics my waiting... . 


But I wait in a wounded house. 

And now, acute in my role of lover, 

Sense the life here flowing away, flowing 
And never to be staunched, yet never 

To bleed itself dry until the perfection of loss 
Triumph in our love’s own dying. 
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his own country, however, it is still possible to meet many 

well-educated people who have never heard of him as a writer, 
much less read his works. The reasons for this are simple enough. 
He is ‘anti’, but anti everything an Italian is likely to believe in, an 
anti-Fascist who is also anti-Communist, and an anti-Communist 
who is also anti-Catholic. And then for the first fifteen years of his 
career as a novelist the Italian reading public existed in complete 
and honest ignorance of him: his first novel, Fontamara, was pub- 
lished in 1930—in Zurich; it was not to reach his own people until 
copies of it, in editions specially put out by the British Ministry of 
Information, were showered upon Italy by the Royal Air Force 
during the war. His second novel, Bread and Wine, appeared in 
English and German translations a year before the original Italian 
version was published in Switzerland. Of his novels one reference 
book writes: ‘despite their undoubted sincerity they met with only 
a lukewarm reception when first published in Italy after the fall of 
Fascism’. Again, the reason why is plain: they had dealt with a phase 
of Italian history in which everyone had acquiesced and of which 
everyone was now ashamed—or found it politically expedient to 
pretend to be. Better ignore him then, or say, as it became fashion- 
able to do, that his Italian prose left much to be desired. 

This neglect by hisown countrymen of a novelist of Silone’s stature 
is something that could only have occurred in our time; and though 
his work, like that of nearly all Italian novelists, is intensely regional, 
it emphasises the international nature of his subject-matter. Like 
Malraux and Koestler, he is a world-writer in an entirely new sense, 
and like them he is the product of revolution, a man who has been 
an active revolutionary and whose work charts faithfully his own 
loss of faith in the revolutionary orthodoxies for which in his time 
he has suffered imprisonment and exile. 
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Silone was born in 1900 in the Lake Fucino district of the Abruzzi 
which is the scene of most of his fiction; his social and family back- 
ground is much like that of Pietro Spina in Bread and Wine and The 
Seed Beneath the Snow. By the time he was seventeen he was secre- 
tary of a syndicalist peasant movement, the Federation of Land 
Workers of the Abruzzi, and very soon after he was appointed secre- 
tary of the Socialist Youth of Rome. He was one of the founders of 
the Communist Youth International and of the Italian Communist 
Party, on whose central committee he served from 1925 to 1929. He 
worked underground in Italy and at times represented the Party in 
Moscow. He resigned from the Party in 1930, for by then it had be- 
come obvious to him that the freedom of action of the national 
Communist Parties was being subordinated to the interests of Mos- 
cow. That he suffered a moral disenchantment is shown from the 
fact that he aligned himself neither with the dissident Trotskyites 
nor with the Bukharinists; both seemed to him to possess the vices 
of what had become orthodox Marxist Communism without having 
any of the power which resided in Stalinism. Calling himself an ‘in- 
dependent Communist’, he retired from illegal activity in Italy and 
went to live in Switzerland, where he began to write. He did not 
return to Italy until 1944. 

Silone, then, was the first of the great characteristic revolutionary 
novelists of our time to become disillusioned with Marxism as in- 
terpreted by Stalin. The fact was obscured for some years by the ap- 
pearance of Fontamara, from which open criticism of the Party is 
absent; but, as we know, Silone’s disillusionment antedated that of 
Malraux and Koestler by almost ten years. Nevertheless, the central, 
dominating, fructifying experience of all three has been their early 
activity in revolutionary politics. Their reaction against Com- 
munism has taken very different forms. Koestler’s seems the least 
satisfying; after an attempt to find an alternative belief in psycho- 
analysis and later in Jungian psychology, he appears now to have 
plumped for anti-Communism simply. Malraux has become the 
exponent of a tragic humanism which, denying the existence of God 
or any meaning in life, sees man as vindicating himself, imposing 
meaning upon the chaos, by the courage he shows in the face of 
nihility and by the works of art he creates in its despite. Silone has 
gone forward to a religious attitude, to a belief which, though un- 
orthodox by the canons of all the churches, may yet be called 
Christian inasmuch as at its heart lies the mystery of Christ’s passion 
and crucifixion. 

His novels fall into two groups. There is, on the one hand, Fonta- 
mara, still no doubt his best known work, and then on the other, 
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there are Bread and Wine and The Seed Beneath the Snow, with his 
most recent novel, A Handful of Blackberries, as a kind of pendant 
to them. Fontamara is, as it were, Silone before he became the Silone 
we know today. Only he could have written it, and of all the novels 
of its period it is probably the only one that can be regarded as a 
propaganda novel which is also a work of art. It remains a most 
powerful and moving work, but it scarcely foreshadows the Silone 
of Bread and Wine and The Seed Beneath the Snow. It lacks both the 
thematic and the structural complexity of those novels, and its 
strength indeed lies in its simplicity, in its dramatization of a single 
issue. 

Set, like the later fiction, in the Lake Fucino district of the Abruzzi, 
it is an exposure of Fascism and of Fascist pretensions, and every- 
thing is subordinated to that. Fascism in action is revealed as a 
racket, a cynical and gigantic swindle promoted by finance-capital- 
ism and its hangers-on to further their own interests and increase 
their own wealth. The peasants, poverty-stricken, land-hungry, 
superstitious, are its predestined gulls; their very ignorance makes 
them powerless against the exploiters and their agents; and the 
whole action of the novel is built up round the theft of the water that 
irrigates their parched land. In this novel the revolutionary figures 
as he does so often in the poetry and fiction of the Thirties: he is the 
Mysterious Stranger, the Unknown Healer who comes into the 
action from the outside as a sort of deus ex machina. He represents 
hope where it would seem that hope is impossible; he is the product 
of a wish. In point of fact, in Fontamara the net result of his inter- 
vention is the destruction of the village by the Fascist militia as an 
example to disaffected peasants elsewhere, and the novel purports 
to be told to Silone by an old man, his wife and his son who have 
escaped the massacre. 

In the simplest sense, Fontamara is a call to action. The moral is 
Ss by the peasant hero Berardo as he lies in jail before his 

eath: 

‘“Unity,” he said. ‘“‘What is unity? Have you ever heard the word? 
It’s anew word. Unity. That is—solidarity. That is— strength. That is 
—liberty. That is—land (rent-free). Have you ever heard that word? 
Such a simple thing. You must take that word back to Fontamara. If 
I die’ —he said to me—“‘you must take that word back to Fonta- 
mara. Unity. You must tell them all—Raffaele Scarpone first of all, 
and then all the others, Michele Zompa, General Baldissera, Ponzio 
Pilato, Antonio Ranocchia, and all the rest. Unity. An end must be 
put to hatred between peasant and peasant. Away with hatred be- 
tween peasants and workers. There’s only one think that we lack—~ 
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Unity. All the rest will come by itself.” ’ 

The effectiveness of Fontamara comes, it seems to me, from three 
sources which, though they lie very close together, are still distinct. 
There is, first, the strong sense we have that the novel is a narration 
by peasants of what has actually happened to them: the novel comes 
through, in other words, as a fragment of history. Then there is 
Silone’s own deep feeling for the countryside and the peasant life, 
his awareness of the rhythm of nature and the seasons. This gives 
Fontamara, as it does his other fiction, a pastoral beauty which 
mediates between the horrors recounted and the reader. Finally, and 
this is to be increasingly important in his work, there is his humour. 
I shall discuss this later. 

Fontamara, one might say, is the Silone novel waiting for the 
emergence of the Silone man. He emerges in Bread and Wine and 
again in The Seed Beneath the Snow, which is in some ways a sequel 
to Bread and Wine, though whether the author had it in mind when 
writing the earlier novel I do not know. The interval evidence sug- 
gests that he did not, for the two novels differ greatly in structure 
and to some extent in attitude. Both novels are extraordinarily rich 
and complex, and to isolate specific factors in them, as one must, is 
necessarily to make them appear thinner than they are. Both are 
fundamentally soliloquies, the self-communings of the Silone man, 
the revolutionary Pietro Spina, but they are also wonderfully 
elaborated pictures of the Italy of the time: Spina’s search for the 
truth takes place in a fully realized and concrete world, and one is 
conscious of no clash between the novels seen as exposures of a cor- 
rupt and beastly regime and the novels seen as the ‘thought-adven- 
tures’, to use Lawrence’s phrase, that indeed they are. 

We are given an oblique glimpse of Spina in the first pages of 
Bread and Wine before we actually meet him, in a snatch of dialogue 
between his old schoolmaster Don Benedetto and the young priest 
Don Piccirilli, who has been Spina’s school-fellow: 

‘“In 1920 Spina wanted to become a saint, but in 1921 he joined 
the Young Socialists— who were atheists and materialists,” he said. 

“1 am not interested in politics,” Don Benedetto answered drily. 

“You are not interested in atheism and the struggle against God?” 
the young priest asked curiously. 

“He who does not live according to expediency or environment or 
convenience or for material things,” the old man answered calmly, 
“he who lives for justice and truth, without caring for the conse- 
quences, is not an atheist, but he is the Lord and the Lord is in him.” ’ 
When Spina does appear it is precisely as a priest: the revolutionary 
on the run, the agitator who has come to work among the peasants, 
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is ill and is compelled for safety to adopt priest’s clothes. In a sense, 
the clothes make him a priest; he is forced, in very self-protection, 
into a different kind of relation with people. It is as a priest that he 
meets the two contrasted types of women Bianchina and Christina, 
who represent ways of life from which his revolutionary ardour has 
cut him off, Bianchina the happy sensualist and Christina, the 
woman dedicated to the life of the spirit. The influence of Christina 
is the more profound. Together with his own dissatisfaction with the 
rigidity of Communist policy, it leads him to a scrupulous self- 
examination which he records in what he calls ‘Dialogues with 
Christina’: 

‘Is it possible to take part in political life, to devote oneself to the 
service of a party, and remain sincere? 

‘Has not truth, for me, become party truth? Has not justice, for 
me, become party justice? 

‘Have not party interests ended by deadening all my discrimina- 
tion between moral values? Do I, too, not despise them as petty- 
bourgeois prejudices? 

‘Have I escaped from the opportunism of a decadent Church only 
to fall into bondage to the opportunism of a party? 

‘What has become of my enthusiasm of that time? By putting poli- 
tics before everything else, before all other spiritual needs, have I 
not impoverished, sterilized my life? Has it not meant that I have 
neglected deeper interests?’ 

These questions define the theme both of Bread and Wine and of 
The Seed Beneath the Snow. In the former, Spina is still seeking scope 
for revolutionary action, still making his journeys to Rome to main- 
tain contact with the Party; but in effect, his activities, seen in terms 
of the revolution, are negligible. Indeed, his journeys to Rome in- 
crease his disillusionment. He meets, for example, an old friend of 
his student days, Uliva, who has suffered in prison for his principles. 
‘The time has come,’ Spina urges him, ‘to emerge from isolation. The 
time has come to combine with the working class. The time has 
come for carrying out widespread propaganda, based on a series of 
audacious acts.’ Uliva answers him: 

‘“Tilusions, illusions. . .. You have not yet won, you are still an 
underground movement, and you have become reactionaries al- 
ready. The regenerating passion by which we were animated in the 
student group has become an ideology, a network of fixed ideas, a 
cobweb. That is the proof that there is no escape for you either. And 
you are only at the beginning of the parabola. That is the destiny of 
every new idea. It is crystallized in formulas so that it may be pro- 
pagated. It is entrusted to a body of interpreters so that it may be 
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preserved. That body is prudently recruited, sometimes specifically 
paid for its task, and is subject to a superior authority whose duty 
it is to resolve all doubts and suppress deviations from the line indi- 
cated by the masters. Thus every new idea invariably ends up by 
being fixed, inflexible, parasitical and reactionary. And if it becomes 
the official doctrine of the state, no more escape is possible.” ’ 
Protest as he may, Spina cannot refute his friend; naturally, for the 
conversation is merely a continuation of the interior dialogue with 
Cristina. 

Is there any way out of the dilemma? Don Benedetto, in whom 
Spina discovers a spiritual father and who is murdered with 
poisoned sacramental wine at Mass for his hostility to the regime, 
tells him: ‘In times of conspiratorial and secret struggle the Lord is 
obliged to hide Himself and assume pseudonyms. . . . Might not the 
ideal of social justice that animates the mass today be one of the 
pseudonyms the Lord is using to withdraw Himself from the control 
of the churches and the banks?’ And this is made much more explicit 
when, at the end of the novel, Spina goes to the funeral of the mur- 
dered revolutionary Murica and his father bids him: ‘Eat and drink. 
This is his bread and this is his wine.’ Ten years after writing Bread 
and Wine, Silone wrote a play based on it: And He Did Hide Him- 
self. In its preface, he says: ‘In the sacred history of man on earth, it 
is still, alas, Good Friday.’ The crucifixion becomes the symbol of the 
eternal human situation. 

But this is to anticipate, for Silone takes up the theme in The Seed 
Beneath the Snow. This is the richest and most remarkable of his 
books. In it we meet Spina one might almost say risen from the dead. 
Fleeing from the Fascist police and ill, he has been sheltered, before 
being rescued by his grandmother, in whom he discovers a mother 
as he had discovered a father in Don Benedetto, by a landless peasant 
and a deaf-mute called Infante, in whose cave he lived with a donkey. 
There he has experienced a revelation so strong as to amount to con- 
version: 

‘How can I possibly give you an idea, Grandmother, of the simple, 
silent, deep friendship between us? I could scarcely see the dark bulk 
of his heavy body (the deaf mute’s) and hear his deep, slow breath- 
ing, but there was a certain affinity between his body and the bodies 
of the other objects in that cave—the donkey, myself, the mice, the 
trough, the straw, the packsaddle and the broken lantern—a com- 
munion, a brotherhood, whose discovery flooded my heart with a 
new feeling which perhaps I should call peaceor even happiness. . . . 
Perhaps friendship isn’t quite the word for the relationship that 
sprang up between the furnishings of that hiding-place and myself; | 
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might better say that I felt I were in good, trustworthy company, 
that I had found companionship. And “‘companion” was the first 
word Infante learned from me. He knew how to say bread, “pane”, 
which he pronounced “paan”, and I explained to him with gestures 
that those who break bread together are called “companions” from’ 
“cum pane”. The next day he proved both his intelligence and his 
kinship of feeling with me by pointing to the mice scratching for 
breadcrumbs in the straw and whispering: “cum-paani”.... ... 
Grandmother, I should tell you at length about my stay in the stable, 
I should refer to it every time that I try to explain my present frame 
of mind because I came out of it, if not a new man, at least stripped 
and bare. I feel now as if I had never really been myself before, as if 
I had been playing a part like an actor on the stage, wearing a mask 
and declaiming prepared speeches. This life and this civilization of 
ours seem to me a theatrical, conventional, lying sham.’ 

This passage of Spina’s denotes the true subject of The Seed Be-. 
neath the Snow, which is reality contrasted with unreality. The 
reality is symbolized in various ways, principally no doubt by 
Spina’s intuition, Franciscan in its intensity and its implications, into 
the nature of poverty, but also by the cross that dominates so much 
of the scene and action, the cross that has been made by Mastro 
Eutimio, the carpenter, to be erected at the end of Lent on the top of 
Dead Donkey Mountain. It is Eutimio who explains to the Fascist 
leader: ‘There are people, Cavaliere, who believe He is still hanging 
there in agony. There are people who are convinced that He died 
and never rose again, that He is stili living His agony here on earth. 
This, they say, explains a good many things.’ 

Unreality, too, is symbolized—by the Fascist state. Silone demon- 
strates this in the most brilliant and subtle way. As a novel, The Seed 
Beneath the Snow is built up as a series of conversations: we pass 
from group to group, and the groups are always in full spate of talk. 
This is as true of Spina’s groups as of the Fascists’; the difference is 
that the Fascist group is dominated by rhetoric completely divorced 
from meaning. Significantly, the two chief Fascists in the novel are 
the Government orators, Cavaliere Coriolano and Don Marcantonio. 
The latter displaces the former in the official hierarchy because he 
is, in a sense, even more bogus: with his German tags of speech, his 
mysticism of race, he represents a Fascism corrupted, if such a thing 
is possible, by, Nazism. He is an orator; the world exists for words, 
and the Fascist state, Silone implies, exists for words, and nothing 
means.what it says. Here is Marcantonio as we first meet him: 


_ ‘Don Marcantonio coughed and blew his nose while the other fell 
into an attitude of listening, 
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‘“In a book of mine called Streamlined Mysticism,” the Cavaliere 
began, with an awkward movement of his right hand like that of a 
novice at schoolteaching, “in one of my writings, as I was saying, 
which will soon see the light of the day, of small dimensions but, 


with all due modesty, of deep meaning and of brilliant style, which 


has already been promised a prize from the Royal Academy, of 
great help in paying off the printer— you might tell your friends that 
live where there is no bookshop that tobacco dealers will order a 
copy for them at the usual discount—in this book, then, I have 
raised and settled the question which rightly preoccupies our dear 
Dom Michele. In a totalitarian state, I argue in this book, which is 
powerfully reasoned and yet none the less impassioned, so that I 
have dedicated it to the sacred memory of my mother—there is a 
special discount to the teaching profession and to the workers re- 
creation organizations for an order of more than ten copies but that’s 
no reason for ordering it at the last minute—in a totalitarian state, I 
prove in this book, many things are justly forbidden, but what little 
is allowed should be strictly obligatory. . . . Your error, Donna Filo- 
mena, is one of the most fatal and dangerous possible: You take as a 
point of departure the individual, if I may be allowed to call the 
Devil by his right name. In a totalitarian state, one should no longer 
be allowed to ask, as you dared to do, whether or not an individual 
can get on without plasters and poultices, but, on the contrary, 
whether plasters and poultices can get on without the individual. In 
the same way, although it is outside the province of this discussion, 
the fact has been established by appropriate police methods that pub- 
lic speaking does not exist for listeners but listeners for public 
speaking; so, too, the school does not exist for pupils but pupils for 
the school, and the railway not for travellers but travellers for the 
railway, und so weiter, und so weiter.” ’ 

Don Marcantonio exposes himself with every word he speaks and 
rises from higher to higher flights of absurdity as his eloquence soars. 
He is a superb comic figure. Of course, we have met his like before: 
Silone’s method of character portrayal here is that of the great iron- 
ists, of Fielding and Dickens. At first, Marcantonio may remind us of 
Chadband or Pecksniff; but there is one vast difference. The great 
moral monsters of Fielding and Dickens can be referred back to 
specific vices; they are, one might say, the voices of hypocrisy itself. 
But Marcantonio and Coriolano, or Zabaglione in Bread and Wine, 
can be referred back to nothing specific; they are nothing so defin- 
able as hypocrites: they represent humanity acquiescing in, deli- 
quescing into, complete falsity. They are the irretrievably damned. 

Nevertheless, humour serves Silone as it did Fielding and, to a 
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somewhat smaller degree, Dickens. It is the one thing that makes the 
spectacle of Fascist Italy bearable. Wickedness, corruption and ex- 
ploitation everywhere—but the wickedness, corruption and exploit- 
ation are absurd. Irony flickers over, irradiates, all. There are the 
great gestures, the impressive declarations hollow with nothingness; 
and the peasants, the predestined victims, understand nothing or, 
what is even worse, take everything at its face-value: 

‘In the presence of the strange priest the schoolmistress was more 
garrulous and excited than usual. She told her audience to pay close 
attention and not to be afraid to ask explanations of the difficult 
words. Then she started reading The News from Rome. 

‘ “We have a leader,” she read, “whom all the nations on the earth 
envy us for. Who knows what they would be willing to pay for 
hime" 

‘Magascia interrupted. He did not like such generalizations. He 
asked how much other nations would be willing to pay for him. 

‘“Tt’s only a manner of speaking,” the schoolmistress explained. 

‘ “What a thing to say,” Magascia protested. “Are they or are they 
not willing to pay for him? If they are, how much do they offer? And 
who offers most?” 

‘The schoolmistress repeated that the phrase was only a manner of 
speaking. 

‘ “You mean, in other words, that it isn’t true that they are willing 
to pay for him?” Magascia said. “And if it isn’t true, why say so?’”’ 

That is from Bread and Wine and Silone’s greatest single piece of 
comic writing is undoubtedly the whole wonderful ninth chapter of 
that novel, in which the peasants are brought in to the provincial 
centre to listen to the Duce’s declaration of war on Abyssinia on the 
radio, drown the speech in the ritual chant of Chay Doo! Chay Doo! 
and, fired later by Zabaglione’s oratory, respond by shouting ‘To 
42nd Street! To 42nd Street!’ There is nothing quite as splendid as 
this in The Seed Beneath the Snow; yet the later novel seems to me, 
as a whole, to have a greater measure of comedy and the comedy a 
sharper edge of contempt. It springs into life whenever the Fascist 
functionaries and the middle-classes come together, and it exposes, 
in all its absurdity, the falsity of a whole civilization. It is against 
this falsity, displayed not with moral indignation but with the comic 
sense which for the masters of comedy can alone make the spectacle 
of social life tolerable, that Silone’s vision of man’s condition must 
be set. It is the vision of man who believes, in Spina’s words, in ‘a 
Christianity denuded of all mythology, of all theology, or of church 
control; a Christianity that neither abdicates in the face of Mammon, 
nor proposes concordats with Pontius Pilate, nor facilitates careers, 
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but rather leads to prison, seeing that crucifixion is no longer prac- 
tised’; a Christianity that sees in the Crucifixion the symbol of an 
eternal and abiding fact about man but believes in no Resurrection, 
and pins what hope there is in the meeting in friendship of individual 
man with individual man, in a way reminiscent of Martin Buber’s 
‘I and thou’. A tragic view of life it may be, but it is surely a sacra- 
mental one. 

Silone’s most recent novel, A Handful of Blackberries, seems to me 
to add little to his achievement but merely to bring the record up to 
date. The War is over, the Fascists have been destroyed, and the 
Communists have taken their place, their offices, their printing 
presses. Otherwise, all is the same, the peasants still landless, 
poverty-stricken and ignored except when it is necessary to use them 
as pawns in the political struggle. Uliva’s prophecy, in Bread and 
Wine, is fulfilled: the revolution has become reaction. The true revo- 
lution, the permanent underground, still belongs to those who be- 
lieve Christ died on the Cross and did not rise but is even now living 
out His agony on earth; who say, ‘In the sacred history of man on 
earth, it is still, alas, Good Friday’. 
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f ‘The Life nid Deatheoe™ | 
Scrutiny 


he first issue of Scrutiny appeared in 1932; the last in 1953. 

This is a long life for a literary periodical nowadays, and that, 

together with its remarkable consistency of approach, had 

made this paper seem like a permanent institution, an appendage of 

the very permanent University from which it came. When it died, 

the reaction was not so much surprise (literary magazines are 
always dying) as shock. Both friends and enemies were shocked. 

Yes, Scrutiny had enemies. This sometimes seemed, indeed, the 
most obvious thing about it. The most casual reader could not fail 
to notice how conscious it was of them: 

‘In the University that produced Scrutiny, overt recognition of its 
existence (the conclusion is unavoidable) is still bad form. ...’ 

‘The intellectuals of literary journalism will not make public 

lament for Scrutiny. ...’ 
This was a common note. It is struck by Dr Leavis in the Epilogue 
1950 to the second edition of his New Bearings in English Poetry, 
first published in 1932. (It is impossible, of course, to discuss Scrutiny 
without discussing Dr Leavis: he was probably its greatest contribu- 
tor, and certainly its shaper and ruler.) The reader who expects from 
the epilogue to New Bearings an extension of its brilliant discussion 
of modern poetry to the poetry written since 1932 will be disap- 
pointed; it is in fact a discussion of the reception and influence of 
the first edition of the book: 

‘My book (as comparison readily establishes) was found highly 
useful by a number of later writers on T. S. Eliot and modern poetry. 
From before the date of Mr Matthiessen’s book onwards to yester- 
day, a whole series of books has appeared evincing a heavy indebted- 
ness to mine—one of them (this one roundly abusive) enjoyed for a 
while great notoriety for it.’ 
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No doubt it is very annoying to feel that other critics have cribbed 


one’s ideas and damned one’s books: but to complain petulantly and 
‘publicly of this is unlikely either to abash the wrongdoers or con- 


vince the impartial. The Valedictory to the last issue of Scrutiny, 
from which the first two quotations were taken, is perhaps the 


» worst example we have yet had of the wail of nobody-loves-us. Its 


accusations may reveal a widespread conspiracy to keep Scrutiny 
down, or they may be the fabrications of a too-great sensitivity. No 
outsider can decide, though most outsiders are likely to guess, that 
this is one of those cases where truth lies hid within the centre, and 
everybody is to blame. No outsider can decide; and no outsider ought 
to bother himself with deciding. I have deliberately begun by men- 
tioning the bickering and pettiness that surrounds the work of Dr 
Leavis, so that I can proceed to dismiss it. Even if Dr Leavis and all 
his followers are, as the enemies maintain, belabouring shadows and 
inventing grievances, that is peripheral. The centre of the picture 
should be, not that Leavis is bad tempered, but that he is a genius. 


The achievement of Scrutiny is, in a way, peculiar to the 
twentieth century: it is the building up of a body of practical critic- 
isms, of substantiated literary judgements, that has surely no equal in 
extent and quality. The conception of practical criticism, explicitly 
formulated, is certainly modern. In Dr Leavis’s essay on him, Cole- 
ridge is suggested as the first practical critic of importance, and even 
he is said to show more promise than achievement. Its real founders 
are of this century: Eliot, Graves, Richards, Middleton Murry, and 
the American New Critics. Scrutiny set out from the beginning to 
apply their methods not sporadically but systematically, over the 
whole field of English Literature. 

The main purpose of Renaissance criticism was what we may 
call philosophical: to establish the nature of literature, its aims, its 
manner of using words, its relation to emotion and action. The 
psychology with which this was done is crude and outmoded, and 
the conception of literature as influencing action almost absurdly 
direct; but the work of Sidney, Puttenham, Daniel and Jonson has an 
aim that we cannot despise: to answer the most fundamental ques- 
tion the critic has, What is Literature? The modern equivalent of 
such work is I. A. Richards's Principles of Literary Criticism, R. G. 
Collingwood’s Principles of Art, essays like T. S. Eliot’s Tradition 
and the Individual Talent, and perhaps the work of Kenneth Burke. 
Now such work is almost bound to assume that criticism is an ac- 
tivity whose value is ‘ntrinsic: that it is a branch of philosophy, in 
the sense that its aim is to understand what we do when indulging 
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in a certain human activity, in this case reading or writing literature: 

‘Philosophy is reflective. The philosophizing mind never simply 
thinks about an object, it always, while thinking about any object, 
thinks also about its own thought about that object. Philosophy may 
thus be called thought of the second degree, thought about thought. 
For example, to discover the distance of the earth from the sun is a 
task of thought of the first degree, in this case astronomy; to dis- 
cover what it is exactly that we are doing when we discover the 
distance of the earth from the sun is a task for thought of the second 
degree, in this instance for logic or the theory of science.’ (Colling- 
wood: The Idea of History, Introduction.) 

Itmay be that the ultimate aim of the theory of science is simply to 
improve the way science is carried on; but ultimate aims are some- 
times best forgotten, and the study will in practice generally be pur- 
sued by those who are curious about the nature of scientific thought. 
Similarly, criticism as reflection on literature might be defended as 
conducive ultimately to the quickening of appreciation and the 
sharpening of judgement in reading: though I doubt if this would be 
the only justification. But when Collingwood begins his Principles 
of Art, ‘The business of this book is to answer the question, What is 
Art?’ it is clear that he intends, quite properly, to proceed as if he 
just wanted to know the answer, as if the value of the question was 
intrinsic. 

The idea of practical criticism is a reaction — often a deliberate re- 
action — against criticism as primarily reflective in aim—or, to use a 
term that points the contrast more neatly, primarily theoretical. The 
practical critic is a guide and interpreter. His sole aim is the actual 
appreciation of literature, and he does not differ in principle from 
the school-teacher or the extension lecturer. Assuming that the 
reader’s appreciation of the work in question may be incomplete, 
and that the critic’s is more complete, understanding and enjoyment 
are handed on. And if appreciation is the aim, it is clear that evalua- 
tion is a necessary corollary: in any honest record of the beauties of 
the work, we cannot fail to stumble over, and point out, the flaws. 

This distinction between theoretical and practical criticism seems 
to me of the greatest importance both in describing and assessing the 
achievement of Scrutiny. It explains, for one thing, much of their 
disapproval of William Empson. Many have been surprised at the 
severity with which Mr Empson has been handled in the pages of 
Scrutiny, for at a glance he is just like a Scrutineer, proceeding, like 
them, by a minute and brilliant examination—by a scrutiny — of 
actual passages. And yet he was constantly accused of irrelevance, or 
irresponsibility, of lack of judgement. The point was most clearly 
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made in an article by M. C. Bradbrook (no longer a Scrutineer) in 
1933. Empson is a theoretical critic, or, to use his own term, an 
analytic one. It is of course almost impossible to generalize on what 
so brilliant and volatile a writer is aiming at, for he has never been 
afraid to change his mind, often in print and under our eyes; but 
usually, I would suggest, he is not answering the question How 
should one read this poem? but, assuming that it has been answered, 
he is asking What then has happened? What were the words doing? 
Curiosity, not judgement, is his incentive; so that at the end of an 
analysis of a passage from Ford, he can remark with a shrug: 

‘I do not claim that one should admire this turgid piece of writing 
merely because it is explicable.’ 

—or, describing his ideal readers, can say: 

‘They must have the power first of reacting to a poem sensitively 

and definitely (one may call that feminine) and then, having fixed 
the reaction, properly stained, on a slide, they must be able to turn 
the microscope on it with a certain indifference and without smudg- 
ing it with their fingers; they must be able to prevent their new feel- 
ings of the same sort from interfering with the process of under- 
standing of the original ones (one may call that masculine) and have 
enough detachment not to mind what their sources of satisfaction 
may turn out to be.’ 
‘Reacting sensitively and definitely’, we notice, is over before the 
analysis begins, and apparently remains unaffected by it. The 
dominant aim of Empson as a critic ‘is to answer the question, What 
is Art? —though he may not assume as calmly as Collingwood and 
Philip Sidney that his readers know how to read the poems he dis- 
cusses. 

Scrutiny, then, was a journal of practical criticism; and its merits 
and limitations follow. It has helped a generation of readers to a 
fuller appreciation, a profounder pleasure, a more ruthless judge- 
ment. Everyone no doubt has his own list of the essays he has found 
particularly valuable: mine would include Leavis on Pope, Johnson 
and Shakespeare; L. C. Knights on Ben Jonson; D. W. Harding on 
Eliot, Coleridge and Richards; R. C. Churchill on Dickens; and (what 
I am inclined to think the most brilliant essay that ever appeared in 
its pages) James Smith on Metaphysical Poetry. But the list is end- 
Jess. In wilder moments one is tempted to use the phrase that would 
please the contributors most, and say that Scrutiny taught us to 
read. 

I cannot enlarge on this, because the criticism is there, and needs 
no appreciative running commentary; what needs comment are the 
limitations. One feels mean in saying this, as if the merits were being 
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brushed aside so that one.could get down to the faults; but who. 


would write an essay on a school of critics if he had no disagree- 


ments to register? And the disagreements here raise important 


issues. 


‘The attitude of Scrutiny towards theoretical criticism has always. 


been radical and consistent: that it is unnecessary, and even dan- 


gerous. I can well believe that it is dangerous: there isa chapter, a 
lucid and sensible chapter, in C. E. M. Joad’s Guide to Philosophy 


entitled ‘The Philosophy of Aesthetics: The Meaning of Beauty’, 
which must be as compelling an oblique recommendation of practi- 
cal criticism as there is. The chapter is lucid and sensible, but con- 
tains no evidence that Dr Joad had ever experienced a single work 
of art, enjoyed a painting or understood a poem. Is this theoretical 
criticism? It is not criticism at all: either it is by a writer who knows 
nothing of art as art, or else (which for the reader is as bad) he has 
not drawn upon, has not generalized from, his experience of art in 
constructing his theories. There is a lot of writing like this, and a lot 
of it passes for criticism: a great deal of Elizabethan criticism, and 
much of the criticism of philosophers and historians; and reading it 
one sees how salutary is Leavis’s insistence that we must never get 
away from our actual experiences of works of art. He has stated this 
view many times, most cogently perhaps in an exchange with Dr 
Rene Welleck in 1937, after the publication of his Revaluations. Dr 
Welleck wrote praising the book enthusiastically, but complaining 
that Dr Leavis should have stated explicitly and defended abstractly 
the ideal of poetry, the ‘norm’ by which he measured every poem; 
and complaining too that an underrating of romantic philosophy, 
which was ‘at least a debatable view of the world’, caused Dr Leavis 
to underrate romantic poetry. The reply is very well argued: Dr 
Leavis makes it clear that philosophy as philosophy implies no 
poetic value, that it must be turned into terms of the poet’s éx- 
perience before it can do his poem any good as a poem; and he shows 
that the actual poems by Shelley and Blake, on which he is chal- 
lenged, he has read better than Dr Welleck. I suppose most readers 
would say he had won the controversy. 

Yet something remains: even if theoretical criticism is dangerous 
it could still be valuable and even necessary; even if the points 
raised by Dr Welleck were not really flaws in Dr Leavis’s case, that 
case might have flaws. The intrinsic value of theoretical criticism 
can presumably be summed up in the assertion that it is part of 
human dignity to want to know what we are doing; and when we 
are reading books, to try and answer the question, What is Art? This 
assertion can obviously not be proved, and perhaps cannot be de- 
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fended. And the necessity of theoretical criticism? It would not be 
necessary if we all, always, gave the same answer to this question. 
But the answer of the eighteenth century was not, exactly, that of 
the nineteenth, which is not that of the twentieth; nor have the 
Catholic, the Marxist and the liberal quite the same answer today. 
And here is a very real objection to practical criticism: that at those 
~ points where disagreement is real on the value of what a writer is 
doing, it is necessary to move outside the field of literary criticism, 
and lay one’s cards on the table: state what one considers valuable 
and what not. It is true that this happens rarely: that the Catholic, 
the Marxist and the liberal, if each is intelligent and genuinely in- 
terested in literature, can agree surprisingly often; that a great deal 
can be accomplished within the field of literary criticism, using only 
the most widely accepted assumptions. Almost all readers of litera- 
ture would grant that muddleheadedness, sentimentality and uncon- 
trolled self-pity were bad; and the exposure of most bad nineteenth 
century verse, from the worst of Shelley to O’Shaughnessy’s Ode, is 
done by Leavis with no other equipment than these assumptions and 
a careful reading of what the poetry is saying. Most of the assump- 
tions of practical criticism are simply those of literature itself, and of 
those who reject them we must say, as we say of those who go to the 
theatre for a good cry, or prefer Ella Wheeler Wilcox to Shakes- 
peare, that they may be admirable people but they are not interested 
in literature. All this is true; but there are moments when it will 
break down, and there are assumptions which can be rejected with- 
out rejecting all interest in literature. Many have felt that Dr Leavis’s 
treatment of Milton is a case in point. C. S. Lewis wrote.in his Pre- 
face to Paradise Lost: 

‘Dr Leavis does not differ from me about the properties of Milton’s 

epic verse. He describes them very accurately — and understands 
them better, in my opinion, than Mr Pearsall Smith. It is not that he 
and I see different things when we look at Paradise Lost. He sees and 
hates the very same thing that I see and love. Hence the disagree- 
ment between us tends to escape from the realm of literary critic- 
ism.’ 
It is not necessary to accept all that Mr Lewis has to say on the 
style of Paradise Lost to feel that there is a point here; and this feel- 
ing is confirmed when we turn to the essay in The Common Pursuit 
on Mr Eliot and Milton. Dr Leavis, censuring Milton for a deficiency 
in imagery, writes: 

‘To talk of “imagery” with any precision is a critical undertaking 
of some difficulty, since the term covers such a variety of things; so 
| will make my point with quotation.’ 
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He then quotes the opening lines of the Ode to Autumn, which are 
admirably analysed; he finds in them, what he does not find in Mil- 
ton, ‘a realizing use of the body and action of the English language’. 
The reply has to be made that the body of the language, in this very 
concrete sense, did not interest Milton as much as Keats, did not in- 
deed greatly interest the Renaissance heroic poet. The rejoinder 
follows, ‘so much the worse for Milton!’—and Mr Lewis and Dr 
Leavis have parted company. The situation is not in fact quite so 
simple or so hopeless: there is an onus on the Miltonists to show that 
in Paradise Lost are poetic effects of high value incompatible with, 
or at least independent of, ‘the body and action of the English lan- 
guage’ — which, of course, there are. It is true that no one has been 
really successful lately in showing this: we have got away from the 
claptrap about onomatopoeia and majestic organ music, but Milton 
still awaits a classic defence in twentieth century terms: neither Mr 
Lewis nor Mr Eliot nor Mr Arnold Stein, hard as they have tried, 
quite satisfies. But that Milton’s appreciators have been obtuse does 
not mean that his poetry is bad. At some point, however much per- 
ceptive criticism may narrow the gap, must come the admission that 
Dr Leavis’s disagreement with the Miltonists is because one sees and 
loves, the other sees and hates. 

D. H. Lawrence may be another example. It seems to me that 
there is a case to be made against some of the aims of Lawrence’s 
work: that his great gifts were put to the presentation of a view of 
life that is, to many, unacceptable. Robert D. Wagner tried to in- 
dicate this in a letter to Scrutiny in 1951, remarking that ‘good 
Laurentians must, to maintain a consistent position, do without the 
central teachings of Plato, Aristotle, Leibniz and Spinoza—not to 
mention the dominant religions of West and East’. Mr Wagner did 
not work out his suggestion in terms of actual criticism, and for this 
he was furiously chastised by Dr Leavis, but do not many readers 
feel that for all Lawrence’s power, so well expounded by Leavis him- 
self, there is something in him we feel compelled to reject? The 
neatest statement I know of the whole issue is a remark by another 
Scrutiny contributor, Mr G. Walton, in a review of poetry: ‘Too 
much concern for fundamentals, to repeat a Scrutiny platitude, is 
bad for literary criticism’. True: but the moment comes when too 
much concern for literary criticism is bad for fundamentals. And in 
the end, Coleridge is a greater critic than anyone who wrote for 
Scrutiny because he is both a practical critic and also prepared— 
and able—to discuss fundamentals. 

_ The commonest complaint one hears against Dr Leavis is that he 
is narrow: and on this accusation, which sums up most of the argu- 
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_ ment, I shall conclude. Leavis himself is concerned less to deny than 


to glory in it, and in this he is surely wise. What does narrowness 
mean, in a critic? I would suggest that it means three things; and in 
the case of the Scrutineers, all have at some time been intended. 
First, blindness to some kinds of merit. In this sense Dr Johnson and 
Housman are narrow critics: critics admirably sensitive, in the one 


case to Augustan poetry, in the other to romantic poetry, and blind 
_ to a great deal else. To test whether this can be said of Scrutiny —it 


has been said, often enough—let us compile a rough and ready list 
of the heroes in its view of English literature: Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Donne, Herbert, Marvell, Pope, Johnson, Blake, Words- 
worth, Keats, Jane Austen, George Eliot, Hopkins, James, Conrad, 
T. S. Eliot, Lawrence. One can grumble at this list, say that Milton 
and Dickens and some of the Elizabethan dramatists are underrated, 
or Lawrence treated with special pleading, but one cannot call it 
narrow. I can think of no important way of writing poetry that is 
not represented. Its limitations are not at all like the limitations of 
Dr Johnson’s list, or Housman’s. 

Secondly, a narrow critic is one who will not let a writer get away 
with anything. In this sense, Dr Leavis is the narrowest critic I know, 
and his narrowness is his greatest excellence. If there is a soft spot 
anywhere in a book, if for a moment even the authors he admires 
most have become trivial, or self-indulgent, or pompous, he puts his 
finger on that spot. I think this is what Dr Bateson meant when he 
praised Dr Leavis for being (a puzzling term) ‘incorruptible’. He 
castigates literature with the same severity with which his Puritan 
ancestors castigated their conscience. 

The third meaning, which springs from the second, is a matter of 
emphasis. We most of us assume that the world’s great writers are 
graded in some sort of order of merit. We may dislike too facile an 
application of this critical absolutism, and may hesitate to assign any 
particular writer to his place on the scale, but even those most con- 
cerned with relating literature to its environment have in their 
minds a sort of shadowy hierarchy, in which (who can deny 
it?) the excellence of Shakespeare and Dante is of one order, that of 
Moliére, Jonson and Pope of another and lower order, that of Her- 
rick and Walter de la Mare of a yet lower, and so on down the scale 
to the parody and the detective story—or lower. Most Scrutiny 
critics are very good at ‘placing’ writers—the word is one of their 
favourites— but after the placing comes the moral, that he is not 
like such-and-such; and this moral means, almost always, looking 
up and not looking down. Shelley is better than Alexander Smith, no 
doubt, and worse than Shakespeare; but the second is mentioned far 
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more often than the first? Emily Bronté’s Cold in the Earth was once 
described by Dr Leavis as the finest poem in the nineteenth century 
section of the ‘Oxford Book’, yet even this poem he has subsequently 
found it necessary to compare, to its disadvantage, with a similar 
poem by Hardy. Here again is the incorruptibility; for a critic with 
claims to greatness, it is an indispensable quality to have in reserve. 
But it can become tiresome, and it has vitiated Scrutiny’s approach 
to modern literature. 

To most of its readers, this was the paper’s greatest fault. Its treat- 
ment of contemporaries has always been harsh, even distasteful; 
turning over its pages, one finds that one after another the leading 
figures since 1930 are considered and found wanting: Auden, 
Graham Greene, Dylan Thomas, Christopher Fry, the Eliot of the 
plays and the later prose, ‘Horizon values’, ‘British Council Exports’ 
all are damned. Careful qualifications guard their enthusiasm for? 
those who are given a good word, L. H. Myers, Ronald Bottrall and 
Empson. This grudging attitude to its contemporaries has put many 
off Scrutiny, and blinded them to its real merits. 

And when one turns up the articles in which these writers are 
dealt with, what then? Have these admirable critics lost their sen- 
sibility? Sometimes they have. Scrutiny’s treatment of Dylan 
Thomas’s Collected Poems, for example, was disgraceful. Thomas 
was allowed the merit of a very minor poet; his poignant Refusal to 
Mourn the Death of a Child was quoted and dismissed as ‘down- 
right disgusting self-righteousness’. This is a poem about the merg- 
ing of personality in the life process: the personality of the poet, in 
the first stanza, and of the child, in the last. The third stanza, which 
was quoted, with the remark that there was too much use of the 
word ‘I’, is concerned to show that the writing of elegies is a more 
self-regarding act than the deliberate refusal the poem is making: its 
whole movement is away from the importance of ‘I’ and towards 
that of the alliteratively buttressed ‘mankind of her going’. And so in 
the sudden splendid opening of the last stanza—Deep with the first 
dead lies London’s daughter —all thought of the poet himself is com- 
pletely forgotten. 

I have dwelt on this poem, which everyone knows and loves, be- 
cause this was a peculiarly vicious review; and because it is worth- 
while turning against the magazine for once its own favourite 
charge that the critics it is attacking have not, in any real sense, 
read the poem. Yet one has to admit that the points made against 
modern writers in Scrutiny are often sound. That was, we admit as 
we read, a shoddy piece of writing from Greene; are there really such 
bad bits in The Age of Anxiety? We assent, yet we complain. There 
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is more to say. Why could not the critic have picked the best bits 
from The Power and the Glory irstead of the worst? We know that 
Auden is not as great as Donne, and perhaps he is not as great as 
Eliot; why can’t we be told that he is better than most twentieth 
century poets, that he has written some splendid if erratic poetry? 
We know that Tennyson isn’t Shakespeare, but he isn’t Alexander 
Smith either. Auden isn’t Donne, but he’s ours. Can’t we look down, 
sometimes, with relief, instead of always looking up, with regret; so 
that when Auden does something bad our reaction is not trium- 
phant, but disappointed. The obtuseness which Scrutiny showed to 
Thomas is rarer than a sort of carping, more concerned lest one 


should claim anything to be better than it is than with admitting its 


merits, and this often enough accompanied with the damning of the 
age, the vox clamantis note: 

‘To anyone really concerned about the health of contemporary 
literature, such a spectacle of dissolution (of Auden) must be pro- 
foundly depressing, even tragic.’ eytns= ¢ po 
But this is very nearly where we began; and it would be wrong to 
end on this note, adding to the eternal squabble about how-nasty-we- 
all-are, and the-wrong-people-are-in-the-right-jobs. One must end on 
the fact that Scrutiny has ceased publication. That most of its lead- 
ing critics have now made their names, and can probably find other 
channels for their work, makes this less of a disaster than it would 
have been fifteen years ago; and indeed such a scattering of the 
school can do good as well as harm. But we are not so well off for 
literary journals that we can afford benefits at that price; and per- 
haps we should stop saying complacently that twenty-one years is a 
long life for a literary magazine, and start saying indignantly that 
Scrutiny may have been irritating but that it is still necessary. 
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Sir, 

Maurice Cranston (reviewing Laurence Brander’s George Orwell in 
your November number) tries to point to inconsistency or insecur- 
ity in Orwell's socialism by making out that it is socialism as such 
which Orwell condemns in Nineteen Eighty-four. ‘. . . after trying 
for years to badger or shame [abusive words for what were sincere 
arguments] his readers into Socialism, he produced 1984 [sic] to 
frighten them out of it’ and ‘1984 is bad . . . because it is wrong by 
Orwell’s own standards— whereas it fathers monstrous evils on to 
English Socialism, it evades the real faults experience had found in 
English Socialism, and evades them, one suspects, because Orwell 
could not bring himself to face the fact there were imperfections, 
after all, in the Common Working Man.’ I am puzzled that the most 
cursory reader of Nineteen Eighty-four can conclude that the 
politics satirized are anything other than an extreme totalitarianism 
(under a corporate dictatorship), such as might be imagined growing 
out of Stalinism and such as the USSR under Stalin came nearest to 
realizing. ‘English Socialism’, in deed and policy, always has been, 
and seems likely to remain, a matter of nationalization of the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange, and a levelling towards 
equality of income and social benefits (hence, this century, special 
attention to the material living-standard of the ‘working-class’ — 
contrast Orwell’s ‘proles’!). This elementary point seems the best 
way of insisting that ‘English Socialism’ isn’t conceivably Orwell’s 
enemy in Nineteen Eighty-four; Mr Cranston’s ‘fathers’ makes no 
difference —English socialism didn’t lead to Marxism. Further, the 
very close correspondence between the minute and vehement chap- 
ter on corrupt falsification of the printed word (and therefore of 
history) in Homage to Catalonia and the dramatized treatment of 
the same matter in the shape of the ‘Ministry of Truth’ in Nineteen 
Eighty-four puts it beyond doubt that it is the propaganda methods 
of totalitarian dictatorships which Orwell is centrally opposed to. 
He had experienced at first hand the dirtiness of modern power- 
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politics: his selection for emphasis of the moral falsification and or- 
ganized lying which are typical of such régimes came straight out of 
his crucial honesty (its limitations aren’t at issue here) and so is an 
essential part of his being—of what he indispensably represents for 
us in his writings. 

There is a motive patent in Mr Cranston’s distortions: he 
is keen to label Orwell as a failed socialist; and in this he represents 
his milieu. He writes that Orwell ‘tried, without conspicuous suc- 
cess, to be one [a Common Man], so far misunderstanding the 
British working classes as to believe that a dirty shirt and a doss- 
house life would recommend him to them’—this is surely irre- 
sponsible belittling when we remember that Orwell himself, in his 
key comment on just this subject (in the second part of The Road 
to Wigan Pier), wrote that he doubted if a non-working-class 
Englishman could ever be at one with the working-class and that 
the comradeship quite easily come by with down-and-outs was the 
opposite of typical of such inter-class relations. Mr Cranston makes 
plain the standpoint from which he commits these falsifications 
when he writes ‘He seems never to have reconciled himself either to 
his social origins or to his education’ —I haven’t space to fully argue 
my belief that such a ‘reconciliation’, so far from being (as Mr 
Cranston coolly assumes) an automatically desirable, natural part 
of one’s right development, is the very step which is likely to be most 
fatal to a modern middle-class writer .. . but at least that assumption 
of Mr Cranston’s is exposed when set against the exacting and intel- 
ligent analysis of the problem of personal acceptance of, and by, 
class which is represented by the second part of The Road to Wigan 
Pier, and is, indeed, the key to Orwell’s uncompromised vantage- 
point in the English literary world. 

David M. Craig 


Downing College, Cambridge 


Mr Cranston writes:—Mr Craig seems to be saying that Nineteen 
Eighty-four cannot be about Socialism because it is about totalitar- 
ianism. But surely its subject is totalitarian Socialism? I agree with 
Mr Craig that English Socialism ‘seems likely to remain a matter of 
nationalization . . . and a levelling towards equality ...’. In many 
ways I approve of English Socialism. I do not believe it is at all likely 
to turn totalitarian: that is one reason why I think Orwell’s prophetic 
picture so false. Few of us know our own motives, but I am surprised 
to be told that ‘the patent motive’ for what 'I wrote was my being 
‘keen to label Orwell as a failed Socialist’. I have no idea what a 


‘failed Socialist’ is. 
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JoHN RuskIN by Joan Evans. (Cape. 25s.) 


When I was twelve or thirteen, I remember asking my father to 
give me Tom Jones as a Christmas present. Himself he took no in- 
terest in fiction; but he consulted a helpful friend, and his friend 
assured him that Fielding’s novel was ‘not a book for a growing 
boy’; and my father therefore compromised by suggesting that he 
should present me instead with The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
I was deeply enraged and disappointed; and for years I refused to 
make Ruskin’s acquaintance and continued to bear him a grudge 
that lasted long after I had grown up. My experience, I think, was 
probably not untypical. Most of us encountered Ruskin when we 
were far too young—and then in such oddly unsatisfactory pro- 
ductions as Sesame and Lilies; or we had him forced upon us willy- 
nilly by admiring members of the Ruskinian generation. Yet Ruskin 
has at length returned to earth, if not as a great social prophet— 
Unto This Last, nevertheless, must always remain a key-book—at 
least as one of the great virtuosos of the English language; while 
the tragedy of his private life has been examined and analysed from 
many different points of view. Sir William James’s The Order of 
Release supplied much important information about the circum- 
stances of his unhappy marriage. The late Derek Leon’s erudite bio- 
graphy (closely followed by my own) detailed the growth of his 
ideas within the framework of his personal existence. Now Dr Joan 
Evans has published a further full-length biographical portrait, 
which even a previous portraitist (whose efforts are acknow- 
ledged in a number of footnotes but somewhat tartly assessed in a 
bibliographical foreword) must agree to have been drawn with 
knowledge, skill and sympathy. 

Nor should Dr Evans’s book be the last of the series. The Library 
Edition of Ruskin’s Works runs, after all, to thirty-nine massive 
volumes; and, although a large proportion of his later utterances are 
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sadly broken and incoherent, there are few chapters, from begin- 


ning to end, that do not include some memorable piece of imagery, 


some exquisitely phrased or curiously evocative passage. Fors 
Clarigera itself —the succession of strange rambling letters that, to- 
wards the close of his life, he addressed to the ‘Workmen and 
Labourers of Great Britain’, with whom he shared not only his 
hopes and his dreams but his nightmares and his wildest prejudices 
—contains beautiful snatches of visionary writing: for example, his 
poetic vision of Carpaccio’s St Ursula, and his dark and terrifying 
glimpse of the woman nail-makers at Bewdley. So vast a territory 
will tempt fresh explorers; and each explorer is bound to apply a 
slightly different method of interpretation. Dr Evans’s method is that 
of the art-historian, who is also a lover of literature and an intel- 
ligent woman of the world. For some years she has been engaged 
with Mr Howard Whitehouse (the veteran Ruskinian scholar and 
author of a recent Vindication of Ruskin, directed against The 
Order of Release) in editing the prophet’s diaries; but this source 
does not seem to have provided any completely new material. What 
she contributes is an admirable sense of balance, her understanding 
of art and an unusual insight into human character. Certain hypo- 
theses, it is true, she may over-emphasize: certain aspects of Ruskin 
she ‘plays down’. Thus, at the conclusion of Chapter II, she states 
categorically that the ‘bright mirror of his mind was for ever 
flawed’ by the tragic frustration of his early love for Adéle 
Domecg, since that frustration was engineered by his possessive 
mother at a time when he was still linked to Mrs Ruskin ‘by the ties 
of childhood . . . yet it was she who had brought this worst suffering 
of all upon him’. Such an hypothesis, though conveniently neat, 
seems to be an over-simplification of an extremely complex prob- 
lem. Dr Evans, on the other hand, does not, except in a very brief 
footnote, mention the substance of the letter that Ruskin wrote to 
his confidante, Mrs Cowper-Temple, during the summer of 1868, in 
which he describes himself as a second Rousseau, and refers to the 
‘evil’ that had poisoned his existence until he finally eradicated it. 
Here surely is a clue to his conviction of sin, which frequently re- 
appears both in his published writings and in his private notes—a 
clue that may help us to explain his morbid horror of sexual love 
(which alternates perplexingly with rapturous tributes to the beauty 
of the flesh) and may also throw some light upon the breakdown of 
his ill-starred marriage. 

In Ruskin’s intellectual composition, moreover, there was an 
element of sheer perversity which Dr Evans seems often to leave out 
of account. Did he not originate the theory of ‘polygonal truth’? 
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Puzzled by the contradictory statements he frequently discovered in 
Holy Writ, he had decided that, just as Mont Blanc was ‘set be- 
tween opposite fan-shaped strata’, so two groups of opposing texts 
supported and upheld a third, the central proposition from which 
the Divine Author intended we should take comfort. Never an 
unduly modest man, he elected, in his own authorship, to allow 
himself a similar latitude, and presently announced that, far from 
ceasing to write in contradictions, he intended henceforward to 
‘put my self-contradictions in short sentences and direct terms, in 
order to save sagacious persons the trouble of looking for them’. 
On this plan, he managed to detest Renaissance architecture—of 
which all the features indicated ‘a state of concealed national in- 
fidelity, and of domestic corruption’ — but to adore the Renaissance 
painters, particularly those ‘Vagabonds of Venetians’, Titian, Tin- 
toretto and Veronese, from whose work he deduced the disconcert- 
ing lesson that a good artist was often ‘boldly Animal’, and that ‘to 
be a first-rate painter—you mustn’t be pious; but rather a little 
wicked —I don’t understand it; (he added, rather pathetically) one 
would have thought purity gave strength, but it doesn’t’. 

Elsewhere he throws in a sketch of how lately he had been 
spending his leisure hours—lying on a sofa and reading Casanova, 
or some other agreeably ‘naughty’ book, so that St Ursula (the 
heavenly pre-figuration of Rose La Touche, and the idol of his 
private religious cult) should not have it all her own way... . To 
the complexity of her hero’s temperament and the heterogeneous 
characters of his gigantic life-work, Dr Evans, I believe, occasional- 
ly does less than justice. Ruskin was violent and arrogant as well 
as gentle and good—his treatment of his wife was either deliberate- 
ly harsh or extraordinarily insensitive— perverse and mystificatory 
as well as clear-headed and high-minded. Exactly what it was that 
flawed the ‘bright mirror of his mind’ it is possible that we shall 
never know; but every attack on the problem is welcome, and Dr 
Evans's attack is more intelligent than most. Meanwhile we admire 
the brilliant fragments. Even as a heap of crystalline splinters, they 
have a rare prismatic loveliness. 


PETER QUENNELL 


GRAND MAN, Memories of Norman Douglas by Nancy Cunard. 
(Secker and Warburg. 25s.) 


Held in suspense by the designedly cautious remarks of Sir Osbert 
Sitwell and his brother, Miss Cunard awaited her first encounter 
with Norman Douglas. ‘“Oh dear . . . what would you say, 
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~ Sachie?” “Oh, I really couldn’t, Osbert!” “Well, you'll soon see!” 
they plumped in chorus.’ Their victim could have screamed. The 
_ ‘Grand Man’ came and the tension dissolved at once and for ever 
through thirty years. One cannot be certain that a famous first 
meeting in Russell Street, Covent Garden, was in Miss Cunard’s 
mind when she wrote this piece of suave comedy. Yet it is not ex- 
travagant to say that her dramatic skill bears comparison with 
Boswell’s, and quite possibly her recording of the idiosyncrasies of 
speech is more faithful than his. To those who knew Douglas, here 
is the man. This is a very full and somewhat unpruned book. Some 
critics have found an easy target in its waywardness of style and 
structure. That hardly matters. Some critics too may think that 
Miss Cunard has erred on the far side of affection. That hardly 
matters either. It may well be that in its essential lineaments we 
have here a lasting addition to the gallery of literary portraiture. 

One consequence of this rich presentation of Douglas, coming on 
top of so many discussions of his personality, has been to foster the 
notion that the man was greater in conversation than as a writer, 
or mainly interesting as a social phenomenon. One reviewer of the 
present work has stated this explicitly. This is a heresy to which 
Miss Cunard could never subscribe, nor should anyone. She has 
made that abundantly clear in her appraisal of him as an artist 
and in her detailed examination of his books. In spite of some 
petulant remarks about work, Douglas saw himself primarily as a 
writer and was proud of his reputation and of the hard work that 
had gone into it. There is some paradox here. For the salient 
quality of his final achievement was that, beyond most writers of 
our time, he had succeeded in putting his own voice into his books. 
This was the true distillation of himself, or as much of himself as 
he chose to include. The new wine of his talk had not gone through 
the same process. Yet easy and spontaneous as that seemed, it ran 
along the channel of his favourite phrases, and in his conversation, 
as in his books, he never forgot the golden superiority of silence. 

In considering the qualities inherent in the man and his books 
there have been some loose generalizations passing from pen to 
pen. There has been a quite reckless enumeration of earlier writers 
to whom Douglas has been said to be akin. The very length of the 
list defeats itself. For if Douglas could be believed to have acquired 
the hues of so many predecessors, his case would make that of the 
chamelon on the tartan seem an adventure in monochrome. 
Douglas had read all these works, no doubt, but he was too essen- 
tially original to make the mention of them of much significance. 
Again, although Douglas has been repeatedly hailed as a scholar, 
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he was not one in the.true sense and in fact implicitly disclaimed 


the title, if one may assume that he is speaking for himself through — | 


Mr Keith in South Wind. He had not that disinterested pursuit of 
learning, except in his early zoological studies. He had of course a 
great curiosity and love of precision and would refer at times in 
a detached way to his ‘professorial moods’. But, like Mr Keith, he 
had taken one field of knowledge after another by the throat in 
search of the realization of himself and then dropped it. Here as 
elsewhere the key lies in those words which Miss Cunard quotes 
from Siren Land—‘That tough cheerful egotism which, sanely re- 
garded, is but-sanity itself’. That was enough. He avowed his dis- 
like of controversy, which is tantamount to saying that he dis- 
dained pursuing an argument to finality. Rather would he dismiss 
a topic with ‘Take it or leave it!’ Added to this idiosyncrasy was a 
full share of the summary disposition inevitable among exiles. 
They live so far from the centres of discussion that they can settle 
any problem out of hand. In this way it is impossible to share Miss 
Cunard’s enthusiasm for How About Europe as one of his best 
books. One understands how it should appeal to her challenging 
spirit, so far from her subject’s laissez-faire. This contrast, by the 
way, adds greatly to the vivacity of her book. Nevertheless, al- 
though Douglas could put his finger on some sore places of Euro- 
pean life, he inevitably lacked a proportioned view of the whole. 
He saw some of the trees, but not the wood. So too in other books 
there are some odd readings of history. They do not detract from 
the merits of his writings. One does not go to them for specific in- 
struction. If one is in a learning mood, the lesson apparent through 
the varied delights before one is the persistent challenge to every 
settled question. It is his ‘Why not?’ that rings in one’s ears. 

His learning was broad and desultory often casually acquired 
and always so ready to hand. In an afternoon’s walk with him, one 
would come away with the titles of some out-of-the-way books 
which one would be eager to read. Although this and that topic 
would be dismissed before each became tiresome, and although in 
his books he likes to suggest that some inquiry was just a diversion 
or blessed with a gentlemanlike uselessness, one should not be 
deceived by such phrases. Ultimately he was very serious. It was 
perhaps inconsistent. He who had no belief in the progress of 
human nature was constantly adjuring his friends to ‘hit out’ or 
‘let them have it’, and underlying South Wind for all its ‘jovial im- 
moderation’ lies an aggrieved hostility which readers have not al- 
ways perceived, and of which he himself possibly was not fully 
aware. 
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Or was he aware? As Miss Cunard so rightly says, there were 
depths upon depths of his reserve. And how right she was also to 
contend that he was not a Bohemian. He always presented an 
urbane and even conventional front to the world, and expected the 
same of others. ‘Pino!’ he would say to Orioli, ‘where’s your stick? 
Try to look like a gentleman!’ A trivial joke, but with something 
more to it. And how amusing and at the same time useful he found 
that social aplomb, an echo of his remote life as a young man in 
town. One would meet him, say, crossing the Ponte Vecchio with 
a knowing air. ‘Where are you going? Oh what a pity! I should love 
to come wich you, but I positively must see my tailor this after- 
noon or he will never forgive me! Meet me at Casoni’s at five 
o'clock.’ And off he would go following his mighty nose through 
the iron cold of the Florentine winter. | wonder who meet at 
Casoni’s now. 

D.M.LOW 


Tue ENcusH Novet. A Short Critical History by Walter Allen. 
(Phoenix House. 18s.) 


It would be unfair to Mr Allen to judge him as an independent critic 
on the strength of this book. He makes no secret in his preface of the 
guides he has relied on in dealing with his principal subjects, and in 
the book itself he is openly eclectic. On George Eliot, Henry James, 
and E. M. Forster he is indebted to Mr Leavis; on Defoe and Richard- 
son, to Mr Pritchett; on Wuthering Heights, to Lord David Cecil. 
The English Novel, then, does not add to the small quantity of the 
criticism of fiction we value most highly, that which not only brings 
new enlightenment to our reading of particular authors, but, in 
evincing a concern for method and principle, helps to make us better 
critics; what we find, for example, in certain essays and relevant pas- 
sages of Tolstoy and D. H. Lawrence, and in Henry James—not so 
much in the Prefaces as in the essays on French novelists and the 
book on Hawthorne. 

Mr Allen’s undertaking implicitly asks to be judged by different 
standards. Yet even good middleman-work is not possible unless the 
middleman-critic is himself manifestly capable of independent criti- 
cal judgement. There is every reason to suppose that Mr Allen is so 
capable; but his book, in its treatment and lay-out as in its specific 
judgements, seems to suffer unduly from a deference to convention. 

For one thing, although he makes a sincere effort to vindicate his 
title ‘Critical History’, he is still not critical enough. The standards 
for the serious discussion of the English novel are provided by the 
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five or six unquestionable English masterpieces — or, it might be bet- 
ter to say, the body or line of work in which they occur — which 
we call great in the sense in which we call Anna Karenina great, and 
which, we can decide after benefiting from our reading of Flaubert, 
offer more than Flaubert. These are our world classics. My criticism 
of Mr Allen is that he is not firm enough about the standards they 
exact from us, and so does not get the achievement of the greatest 
English novelists into clear focus. 

This is also partly due to the method he has adopted. He has chosen 
the conventional historical approach. The result is that he discusses 
work of very minor interest (like Elizabethan fiction), work that oc- 
cupies a borderland between literature and sociological material, but 
is not interested enough in it to find anything very striking to say. 
He would have done better, in my opinion, to give more space to 
John Bunyan, for instance. He values Bunyan highly for his 
humaneness of spirit (the more surprising the more one thinks of it) 
and his idiomatic vigour of language. But he handles Bunyan’s work 
quite perfunctorily. The briefest treatment should bring out the dif- 
ferences among the books; the difference between Mr Badman and 
the unsuccessful Holy War, perhaps, or even that between Parts I 
and II of The Pilgrim’s Progress. As for Bunyan’s influence, it is, I 
admit, difficult to assess. But Mr Allen might have dealt more 
thoroughly with the modifications, transpositions, and degradations 
of the ‘Puritan’ ethic, in Defoe, Richardson, and their successors. He 
might, for instance, have taken Moll Flanders as his text. True, it is 
not a great novel; Leslie Stephen is sounder about Defoe than Virginia 
Woolf or E. M. Forster. But it would have given Mr Allen, who allows 
it very little space, an occasion for thus working backwards and for- 
wards historically. Or, starting later, he might have compared the 
Puritanism underlying Pamela with the Puritanism in its descendant 
Jane Eyre, and so given us critical bearings for the study of popular 
commercial fiction in the Victorian age and today. 

Mr Allen does not use eighteenth-century fiction to the best ad- 
vantage. He makes no excessive claims for it. But he does not, either, 
answer the question: what, then, is its real value? The most impor- 
tant kind of eighteenth-century background to the great phase of the 
English novel could be better studied in Gulliver and Rasselas, works 
which, though they are obviously not ‘novels’ as Fanny Burney’s 
are, have more place in the intelligent study of the English novel 
than ninety per cent of the minor figures who clutter up Mr Allen’s 
book. Rasselas itself is intrinsically worth more than the notice Mr 
Allen gives it, and it contributes elements to works as different from 
it, and from each other, as Melville's Mardi and Sense and Sensibility. 
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And the last instance reminds us that the proper understanding of 
Jane Austen in general is inseparable from the proper understanding 
of Johnson. Mr Allen, adopting the conventional historical approach, 
slurs over the most important lines of development. Consequently he 
leaves unquestioned the traditional high valuation of Defoe, Sterne, 
and the ‘novel of manners’. 

The paramount fact for the critic of the English novel is the in- 
fluence of Shakespeare. Mr Allen, however, merely discusses this at 
the level of ‘Shakespeare’s creation of characters’, etc., and we then 
have the familiar story of the development of the character and of 
‘character-drawing’, the Spectator, and the incorporation into the 
novel of the debased stage-comedy tradition: in fact, what we find in 
the text-books’ account of Fielding. At that level Shakespeare’s in- 
fluence is not of much interest. True, Mr Allen seems to be less happy 
than Mr Somerset Maugham about the conventional position of Tom 
Jones among the English classics (though he himself over-exalts 
Jonathan Wild), but he does little to show how the study of Shake- 
speare’s influence in its profounder and more inclusive and subtle 
forms helps us to appreciate better some of the truly great novels in 
Caglish: Wuthering Heights or Moby Dick or Nostromo. 

There are, therefore, bound to be inadequacies in Mr Allen’s ac- 
count of the first great English novelist. On the whole, however, he 
writes intelligently, if rather superficially, of Jane Austen. In this 
section his anxiety to placate all and offend none leads to some 
curious effects; his criticism sometimes reminds us of By-Ends’s great- 
grandfather, ‘looking one way and rowing another’. Nevertheless, he 
writes a fluent and readable general account. It is understandable 
that in a popular work he should ignore such difficult problems as 
the order in which she composed her novels and their process of 
evolution; but apart from such questions, Mansfield Park is the test- 
ing-case for a critic of Jane Austen, and about Mansfield Park Mr 
Allen, who calls it ‘so fascinating and so satisfying’ is unhelpful; 
those who do not find it ‘satisfying’, judged by the standards they 
have learned from Jane Austen to apply, are left unargued with. 

Mr Allen writes well of Scott, placing an adequate emphasis on 
his eighteenth-century aspects and his affinities with Maria Edge- 
worth. He prefers the Scottish novels, and his account of them is 
sympathetic, if rather sketchy. But I think the admirer of Scott 
would do well to make more challenging claims for the best works 
and abandon a great deal more than Mr Allen does to Time and 
literary history. Surely Redgauntlet, Old Mortality and Heart of 
Midlothian are the only ones that stand up to serious criticism — by 
a real, not a historical estimate. (Of the minor ones Woodstock, 
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with its portrait of Cromwell, was worth recommending.) It is a pity 
that Mr Allen did not give the reader who has, for understandable 
reasons, been put off Scott, some more definite hints and directions. 
And more generally, it isa pity that Mr Allen gives so much space 
to telling us, e.g., that Joseph Vance is not a very good novel, and so 
little to throwing out positive tips, or suggestions for experiment. 
‘What about Sturgis’s Belchamber? Mr Allen does not mention it, 
though he mentions so many novels. And there are other Bel- 
chambers in English literature. What about Mr Weston’s Good 
Wine? Mr Allen has nothing to tell us of T. F. Powys; yet he talks a 
good deal about Bunyan, ‘Puritanism’, ‘the English tradition’, etc. No 
consideration, chronological or otherwise, should have induced him 
to leave out so original and interesting an author, one who, even 
if he has only a coterie-public, has, I suspect, more real readers than 
Bunyan has. Similarly, Mr Allen might have been more emphatic in 
his discriminations within authors’ work. Surely it is worth stressing 
the great superiority of Cakes and Ale to Mr Maugham’s other 
books. And surely New Grub Street is the only novel of Gissing 
worth recommending—Mr Allen does not seem enthusiastic about 
it, and he misses the opportunity for politely dismissing the over- 
praised Henry Ryecroft. Such missed opportunities are not compen- 
sated for by excessively long discussions of Le Fanu, Charles Reade, 
Harrison Ainsworth, etc. Then sometimes he gives what seems to me 
the wrong tip about some minor author. If Lever is worth including, 
A Day’s Ride (see Bernard Shaw’s remarks on it) should be men- 
tioned. If Surtees, Mr Sponge’s Sporting Tour (which is greatly 
superior to Jorrocks.) And so on. And if Mr Allen wanted to draw 
attention to a minor novelist who is unjustly neglected, he might 
have done worse than write a page or two on Richard Jefferies— who 
deserves to be taken out of the bracket he conventionally occupies 
with W. H. Hudson. 

About the major novelists since Scott and Jane Austen Mr Allen 
writes clearly and sensibly, and he has relied on good guides. I agree 
with him that Dickens is the greatest English novelist; and also that 
it is difficult to say anything both new and true about him. But there 
might be more adventurous ways of restating the obvious than Mr 
Allen's. A critic with such general interests might well have con- 
sidered, for example, the advantages and disadvantages Dickens had 
in comparison with Balzac in being at the same time relatively un- 
sophisticated and a warm-hearted, morally enthusiastic, and com- 
passionate Englishman. Or, in dealing with Dickens’s humour, which 
is Mr Allen’s main interest, he might have speculated on the reasons 
why there is nothing so profound in Dickensian comedy as Huckle- 
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berry Finn. The only comparison Mr Allen seems to be interested in 
is with Dostoevsky, and he stresses the likeness; everyone knows 
that Dostoevsky was influenced by Dickens, but I should have 
thought the point of bringing Dickens and Dostoevsky together 
is for contrast. 

In dealing with Wuthering Heights Mr Allen rests much too com- 
fortably on the judgement that ‘Emily Bronté is a mystic’. Perhaps 
as a result, he does not bring out the complexity of the moral pat- 
tern of the book, for instance, the critical attitude of the author to- 
wards Thrushcross Grange and what it stands for. But in general I 
read Mr Allen on the classically accepted nineteenth-century 
novelists with some pleasure and profit. He is, however, less re- 
liable on their successors. Discussing James, he talks of Balzac’s 
influence and cites The Bostonians; even if he did not know Mr 
Marius Bewley’s The Complex Fate, in which that novel's relation 
to Hawthorne’s The Blithedale Romance is discussed, he might at 
least have referred to its way of using Martin Chuzzlewit. Mr Allen, 
indeed, is less than fair to the ‘English’ aspect of James generally; 
thus, if a long James novel with an English setting (besides The Por- 
trait of a Lady) is to be given extended study in a work of this scope, 
it should surely be The Tragic Muse or The Awkward Age rather 
than The Princess Casamassima. 

The one unusual major judgement to which Mr Allen commits 
himself is a large claim for George Meredith as a Shakespearean 
poet-novelist. I did not find the case he presents very convincing. 
But I agree with him, at any rate, about the superiority of The 
Egoist. 

Mr Allen ends with Joyce and Lawrence, whom he regards as the 
last significant major innovators (‘They are still the advance guard.’) 
He writes well on the extreme differences between them, and his 
account of Joyce, especially of Ulysses, is generally sound. His deal- 
ings with Lawrence are unsatisfactory. He makes too many vague 
gestures (‘The seven-eighths of the iceberg of personality submerged 
and never seen’, ‘Symbolism of this kind cannot be paraphrased; it 
can only be experienced.’) In place of these generalities some in- 
dications of the variety of Lawrence’s art, or some particular guid- 
ances and promptings, would have been better (Daughters of the 
Vicar? The Captain’s Doll? The Man who loved Islands?) His ac- 
count of Lawrence over-stresses Lawrence's preoccupation with 
states of mind ‘below consciousness’, and in terms that do not leave 
room enough for distinguishing between Lawrence’s way with these 
things and Aldous Huxley’s. And from Mr.Allen’s pages one could 
hardly guess that Lawrence was capable of humour or irony. 
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I found Mr Allen’s book! worth reading and worth disagreeing 
with; but disappointing. It is neither ‘comprehensive’ like Mr Ernest 
Baker’s volumes, nor a clear-cut critical charting. I am certain that 
Mr Allen could have given us something better. 

W.W.ROBSON 


THe Furnr ANcHoR by Sylvia Townsend Warner. (Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


BEYOND THE GLass by Antonia White. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d.) 


THE IMPERFECT MARRIAGE by Edith de Born. (Chapman and Hall. 
ros. 6d.) 


A PROPER MarRIAGE by Doris Lessing. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


There are many questions which a novelist must ask himself, not the 
least important being, Why should anyone read this? If, after honest 
thought, there seems no particular reason why anyone should, the 
novel is better given up before more time and paper are wasted. If it 
is neither entertaining nor exciting, if it conveys no fresh ex- 
perience, throws no light, enlarges no understanding of feeling or 
character, the chance that a publisher may be found to publish it is 
not a sufficient reason for going on. Publishers have been known to 
do strange things. 

This month I have had put into my hands seven novels, and for 
three of them there is no answer to that question. Of the four sur- 
viving blooms in my mixed bunch, one can truthfully say there is a 
tolerably good reason for reading any one of them. Miss Sylvia 
Townsend Warner, for instance, is a true professional: she has a 
style of her own, a distinctive outlook on life, a sly, pungent, poetical 
way of expressing what she sees. She does not always see anything 
very new; her imagination turns more readily backwards, preferring 
to evoke and interpret the atmospheres of the past rather than the 
tricky material of our own time. She is one of those writers who 
have an unmistakable flavour, recalled with pleasure long after the 
story and its persons are forgotten. It is a flavour deceptively smooth 
and even prim, for she writes with grace and polish; but there are 
undercurrents of earthiness and poetry, and the two things together 
the smoothly raked surface and the surprising subsoil, are what give 
her work its distinctive and pregnant quality. 

The Flint Anchor in its beginning is so full of this particular 
quality, so congenial to its author, that the reader’s appetite is im- 
mediately whetted, and this in spite of the fact that the crushing 
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early Victorian father, her central figure, is a character who has had 
almost too much attention paid to him in fiction. Her John Barnard, 
East Anglian merchant and man of religion, sincere, passionate and 
possessive, is someone we have met before, and we know almost 
from the start that he will become rich, that his wife will take to 


_ drink, and his children will not love him. Still, we are engaged, and 


follow with sympathy his inordinate passion for his youngest 
daughter, seeing with dismay the paragon of selfishness which his 
love makes out of this pretty and pliable creature. It is not until the 
story is half done that the attention begins to wander, and from then 
on it becomes less and less easy to hold it down to Miss Warner’s 
leisurely page. Family affairs become very complex; there is no 
character for whom one cares; more and more one has the sensa- 
tion of beingat grips with an elaborate period piece, and the feeling at 
the end is one of disappointment. It is as though Miss Warner’s own 
impetus of feeling for her subject had deserted her, and she were 
being supported only by her richness of talent. 

The interest of Beyond the Glass is of a different quality. Miss 
Antonia White is a writer whose imagination has been fertilized 
once for all by those mysterious other-world regions of the mind 
which the so-called ‘normal’ consciousness never reaches. She makes 
the reader experience and understand them in a way that I have 
never seen equalled except by the writer who calls himself John 
Custance, and whose Wisdom, Madness and Folly conveyed with 
extraordinary clarity the essence of the manic depressive’s swing 
into dementia and back again. This is a new field for the novelist, and 
it needs courage. There are few writers who would undertake the 
theme of a young woman going gradually mad, living through a 
long experience of madness, and eventually regaining sanity. Miss 
White is interested in the period of madness, almost, one would say, 
to the exclusion of the rest, for her heroine in her sane moments is 
4 dull soul, and the circumstances of her breakdown have an air of 
being contrived solely to fit the central situation. Her Clara is mar- 
ried to an impotent husband; they are both ardent Catholics (like 
nearly everyone else in the story), so nothing can be done but wait 
through the long-drawn processes of a decree of nullity. During the 
period of waiting she falls in love with a young man possessed of 
every physical and spiritual perfection, and no pains are spared to 
assure the reader that they are created for one another. The long 
strain of waiting, however, proves too much, and Clara’s emotional 
exaltation and heightened perception, which she had thought were 
the result of love and happiness, are revealed as the early manic 
stages of insanity. Here Miss White has got her exactly where she 
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wants her, and the novel comes unexpectedly to life. The chapters 
dealing with her hallucinated life in the mental hospital, unforced, 
poetic and convincing, are the kernel of the book, and the rest by 
comparison appears as so much scaffolding, surrounding a tiny 
structure of some beauty. 

The Imperfect Marriage seems to me to be the most successful 
novel of the four, and the most enjoyable. Again, the theme is a 
difficult one, but it is handled with a civilized assurance and 
delicacy. A wealthy French industrialist and his wife, ideally happy 
before the war, are driven apart by his discovery, during his 
prisoner-of-war years, that he is homosexual. No easy solution is 
offered; we are shown all the stages of a painful estrangement, the 
straining to breaking point of a relationship which survives, in 
spite of all, by virtue of mutual dependence and affection, and 
achieves a quiet compromise in the end. 

Mrs Lessing is far from quiet, nor is her approach deliberately 
civilized, nor the theme of A Proper Marriage at all attractive. It 
repels and bores the reader in turn, and comes within an ace of being 
thrown aside in impatience. But it is not thrown aside. There is a big, 
wordy, determined talent at work here, and however little one may 
like its present activity, it is of the kind that insists on respect. It is 
with respect as well as dismay that we learn that this is only the 
second in a series of five novels, concerned with the same people, 
and to be called as a whole Children of Violence. What, five whole 
novels about these same brainless, sexy, adolescent South Africans, 
whose every concern, from the drinks they swallow to the contra- 
ceptives they employ. Mrs Lessing treats with such formidable 
thoroughness? It seems a mighty undertaking, and one quails before 
it; but there is not the slightest doubt about the outcome. It will be 
done. The talent at work is both genuine and relentless, and one can 
but hope that the matter will prove adequate. The current instal- 
ment deals with the squalid marriage of Marth Quest, a young 
Rhodesian, to ‘one of the boys’; with her pregnancy and lying-in 
(very little chloroform here, either for Martha or the reader), with 
her political awakening and yearning after Communism, and her 
desertion of her husband. Where she will go to next, goodness 
knows, but no doubt we shall have it all in time, right down to the 
menopause. In the meantime we must be content with Martha’s dis- 
coveries and reflections; as, for instance, that ‘when a woman left 
her husband, or threatened to leave him—that is, a woman of her 
type, who insisted on her rights to behave as a man would, then the 
husband went through certain actions like an automaton, beginning 
with confiscating the contraceptives, threatening to make her 
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forcibly pregnant, accusing her of multifarious infidelities, and end- 
ing in self-abasing weeping appeals that she would change her mind 
and stay’. Or this, that ‘one of the advantages of living in the suburbs 
of the world is that commonplaces which are too tedious for repeti- 
tion anywhere else, come as overwhelming discoveries’. Perhaps 
Mrs Lessing is right, after all, to develop this theme with such crush- 
ing vehemence and detail. She has herself escaped from the suburbs 
of South Africa, and is clearly obsessed with their stupefying 
tediousness. 
MARGARET LANE 


FIGHTING TERMS by Thom Gunn. (Fantasy Press. 9s. 6d.) 
THE BIRTH OF VENUS by John Smith. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


If there is one quality that the young post-war poets seem to admire, 
jt is assurance. Yet what they achieve is less often the poise of the 
athlete in motion than the nervous jauntiness of the dandy who is 
afraid his hat is going to blow off. Admittedly the worst sight of all 
is the rhapsodical style in the hands of a lukewarm faker. But the 
urbane style, which seems to be part of our present neo-Edwardian 
cult, has just as many, if not as bathetic, dangers. How easily the 
sardonic becomes the arch, the sophisticated the desiccated, the 
urbane the suburban, the gnomic the merely gnomish. By all means 
bring back metaphysical wit, or revive the Horatian touch which 
has been lost for so long. But metaphysical wit needs more ex- 
perience of life than having studied Mr Empson: we want a new 
Cowley but not another Benlowes. And there is a world of difference 
between the relaxed saunter of Horace and the too studied gait of 
the young fogey affecting a lifetime of experience. 

Of the two poets under review Mr Gunn might seem the more 
open to such an attack, but at the same time he is undoubtedly the 
better poet. His language is careful, but that is because he is deter- 
mined to convey impulses exactly; his rhythm and idiom, without 
straining towards unconventionality, are unmistakably personal, 
but it is the individuality of someone who has something to say and 
whose style is the by-product of the urge to say it. If it is mannered 
there is a reason for it, for many of the poems touch on the odd way 
in which impulse and pose confuse each other, especially in sexual 
desire. The peculiar grammar of: 

By working out the risks I have to take 

I end them risks for their own sake. 
has a dandyism not unsuitable to a voice that is sincere but also 
introspectively inquisitive. Mr Gunn’s method is to work out a 
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human situation in terms of a set of related images: it is allegory in 
little, though the situation is more often personal than universal. In 
this way self-analysis is made unponderous by being presented pic- 
torially. ‘The Right Possessor’ leads off: ‘Bandit to prince was his ad- 
vance one night.’ and moves on through metaphors of exile, govern- 
ment, banishment, frontiers, so that the reader is led into the psycho- 
logical history of a love affair by the extra attraction of an adventure 
story setting. The snag about allegory is that one is often not sure 
whether an image has a secondary meaning or is merely ornamental. 
For instance the bandit-to-prince is leaving the country he has de- 
vastated, ‘villages burnt to nothing, fields of wheat flattened’. That 
is, the predatory lover leaves behind him the ruins of a love affair. 
Then come the lines: 
He did not look, and only checked his stride 
Once on a cartridge belt he kicked aside. 

Does the cartridge belt stand for something else? In such cases one is 
afraid of being obtuse and one develops a nervous crossword puzzle 
solver’s frame of mind which defeats the poet’s ends. But Mr Gunn 
uses his method with skill and charm. It is neat and clear without 
lacking suggestiveness. 

At first glance the poems look as if they were very much aware of 
the modern world. Refugees, enemies, spies, frontiers, treaties, assas- 
sination—all the ghastly apparatus of our age is there. But in Mr 
Gunn’s hands they seem even less real than when Mr Auden bandied 
them about with such schoolboy relish before the Spanish war ar- 
rived to make them seem in slightly bad taste. It is surprising to find 
Mr Gunn using all the images of war as if they were part of a Buchan 
romance rather than the actual horrors of our lives. Rarely does he 
seem to notice the date on the calendar. ‘Only expected harm Falls 
from a khaki man’ is a striking phrase, and there is an excellent 
poem ‘Captain In Time Of Peace’: But the tendency is towards images 
that are precise, pretty and bookish. ‘Tamer and Hawk’, which is full 
of conceits from falconry, seems to me a deplorable example of New 
Elizabethanism, and ‘La Prisonniére’ is only prettiness turned inside 
out to look up to date. 

However Mr Gunn has a tamer’s touch with words which no 
amount of misguidedness can spoil. His assurance is genuine and 
only deserts him when he deals with sexual love: then it ‘sits like a 
silk hat on a Bradford millionaire’. Love is a game of chess, a siege, a 
political situation, a military invasion. ‘How unwise was disembark- 
ing on your Welfare State’ says the lover, a horribly smug Juan. 
And I see him menacingly buckling on his Malthusian belt when, a 
few lines further on, he is 
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Planning when you have least supplies or clothing 
A pincer-move to end in an embrace. 

I find myself strictly critical of Mr Gunn only because he is 
potentially, at times actually, a fine poet. if he dumps some of his 
supersophistication, his next collection will be of exceptional 
interest. 

The blurb describes Mr Smith as ‘a true poet’, whatever that 
means, and claims that his poetry cuts across such arbitrary distinc- 
tions as ‘modern’ or ‘traditional’. The poems are sensuous and the 
subjects traditionally poetic. Mr Smith as a poet is sincere, fluent, 
rhetorical, diffuse, mellifluous, technically very competent, easy to 
read and, in the end, unremarkable. It is hard to say exactly where 
the failure lies, because a few poems such as ‘Deceptive World’, 
‘God’s Envy’ and ‘Advice to Swimmers’ hint at greater power. What 
is wrong, I think, is that instead of cutting across distinctions of 
modern and traditional Mr Smith’s poetry is an uneasy amalgam of 
both. There is a touch of chromium plating and a mobile on the ceil- 
ing, but the Georgian tea shoppe is still there. ‘Ode: to my mother’ 
begins ‘Beyond all possible meanings of the impossible word Love, 
is my regard for you, most absolute and especial care .. .’. That 
sounds modern—the touch of semantics, the prosy adjectives. But 
further on there is a regression to such time-worn flim-flammery as 
‘Your laughter Lit the dark-hours with beacons warmer than light’ 
and ‘Your smile That turns back storms and soothes the dark days 
golden With gentle radiance’. The off-hand and the cloying are par- 
ticularly oddly mixed in the title poem, where the little insulin-like 
injections of prose—‘perhaps’, ‘indeed’, ‘we may suppose’, ‘as one 
might expect’, ‘suffice to say’, ‘it seems’, ‘somewhat incredible’ —do 
nothing to cure the diabetic sugariness of ‘field and bower’, ‘in such 
wise’, ‘miraculously fair’, ‘Love’s mysteries’, ‘hearts in thrall’. There 
are things to praise, but disappointment preponderates, and one is 
mrs to resort to the schoolmaster’s favourite verdict— Very 

alr. 


JAMES MICHIE 


SOUTH FROM Naptes by Roger Peyrefitte. (Thames and Hudson. 21s.) 


Twelve hundred years ago Southern Italy and Sicily formed part of 
the itinerary of the grand tour. That upstanding Hampshire gentle- 
man, St Willibald, was only one of many who visited the island 
{then a province of the Byzantine Empire) both on his outward 
voyage to the Holy Land and on his return. He took pleasure in the 
veil of St Agatha, which preserved Catania from destruction by lava, 
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and in peeping into accessible volcanoes, which he was convinced 
were entrances to Hell. Now a French novelist has followed in the 
English bishop’s footsteps, and his book, enlivened py Gunter Boeh- 
mer’s excellent pictcrial impressions, records a pilgrimage like Wil- 
libald’s, animated lL. the same religion, an eager, though less gullible, 
search for miraculous manifestaticnas of faith. Each place visited is 
seen primarily as the shrine of its particular saint, to be observed on 
its festal day, ablaze with fireworks, gorgeous with bunting, like 
some bird which adopts exotic plumage at the season of love. The 
unity underlying South from Naples is that of the hagiographic 
calendar. 

Happily, M. Peyrefitte is no ordinary pilgrim. There is a dicho- 
tomy within him corresponding to the incongruity of some of the 
scenes he witnessed. Gn the one hand, he possesses the lightly mock- 
ing air of a highly intelligent, well-educated man of the world, an 
attitude evident, for example, when he expresses disappointment 
that St Venera cannot be said with certainty to be the same as Venus, 
or in the following passage concerning the liquefaction of the blood 
of St Januarius: 

‘Py its light one could see the contents of the larger phial slug- 
gishly moving. The recitation of the litany stopped; the nobleman 
wearing the red ribbon pulled a white handkerchief out of his 
pocket and flourished it. It was the signi that the miracle was accom- 
plished. The crowd clapped their hands and shouted for joy. The 
officer looked at his watch: twenty-seven minutes past nine. A good 
year.’ 

Again, observing collecting boxes beside different images in a 
Neapolitan church being cleared, M. Peyrefitte inquired why some 
were fuller than others. ‘The young monk’s reply was pragmatic 
rather than dogmatic: “It depends on their position and lighting.” ’ 
This curiosity gently touched with derision takes its most dramatic 
form after a ceremony in Trecastagni in honour of St Alfio, a Roman 
soldier martyr, a native of Gascony, supposed to heal dumb people 
and children afflicted by hernia. A father claims that his son has been 
cured: the boy is induced to undo his belt, lift up his shirt and show 
that the hernia has disappeared. ‘I thought I discerned a scar and in- 
quired whether the child had not been operated upon. “Certainly,” 
I was told, “but it is only today that he has been cured.” As a good 
Gascon, St Alfio must have smiled at so Gascon-like a joke.’ 

Counterbalancing this sophisticated attitude, and in tension with 
it, are a child-like tenderness, innocence and joy in religious cere- 
mony, not as pantomime but as expression of a faith the author 
shares. M. Peyrefitte is moved by a panegyric at Midnight Mass in 
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Taormina, which ‘appeals to whatever remains of the child in every 
grown-up person’s soul’; he recalls with longing the old days, now 
past, when a crib was set up in the Greek theatre, overlooking snow- 
capped Etna, with living persons in the various roles; and he joins 
enthusiastically in the procession of the Madonna della Catena at 
Mongiuffi-Melia. 

An Anatole France who, because of a strict Jesuit education is 
still, in spite of himself, croyant? The explanation would seem to be 
more complicated. When a Syracusan cabby, doubtful whether to 
vote for the Communists or Christian Democrats, asks whether 
America or Russia possesses the larger stock of wheat and oats, M. 
Peyrefitte refuses to give a definite answer. With annoyance he re- 
flects that the cabby, like all simple-minded people, imagines the 
choice to lie only between two extremes, and retorts that there 
ought to be some way of adopting half of either party’s emblem, for 
instance the shield without its cross, and the sickle without the 
hammer. This reply provides a clue to the author’s distinctive vision. 
It gives new significance to scattered observations: that a Miss Venus 
is annually elected in the most inviolable of all sanctuaries, Erice; 
that Neapolitans sell rosaries made of chestnuts; that a former con- 
vent now serves as a Communist party headquarters. M. Peyrefitte, 
in fact, prizes nothing so much as anomaly, a world of seeming ir- 
reconcilables, because there his art thrives best. 

In a recent book describing the same pilgrimage Mr Sean O’Faolain 
tried in vain to reconcile just such a contradiction of belief and 
worldly wisdom. Those were the dull passages of South to Sicily; 
the book became art only when the Irish novelist yielded to his 
dominant emotion, when his voice trembled with pity at the plight 
of Calabrian peasants. Conversely, M. Peyrefitte is at his best not 
when treating of past and present in isolation or of masterpieces of 
art, but when, a modern pilgrim, he yields to his joy in cosmic para- 
dox, when he sees the world transfigured, like St Venera’s statue, 
against the garish, deafening burst of firework bombs and balloons 
of unsuitable shapes and sizes, when, again and again, he deftly 


rocks his reader backwards and forwards on the high swings be- 
tween tears and laughter. 


VINCENT CRONIN 


LONELY PLEASURES by Daniel George. (Cape. 15s.) 


There is nothing pretentious about Mr Daniel George; he avoids it 
by a simple pretence. By pretending not to care a hoot what you 
think of him, he skirts all the temptations—to preach and show off 
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and play the brilliant fool—of the personal, literary essay. His de- 
livery is genial, fatherly and from the armchair; yet his soundings 
on a diversity of themes (personal, bibliographical, critical, histori- 
cal, biographical and quotational) have a dry, phlegmatic ring which 
suggests with the utmost urbanity that he would never expect any- 
one to be interested in what he has to say. His new collection of oc- 
casional pieces, never more than a few pages in length and written 
for public journals as well as private satisfaction mostly during the 
past ten years, is full of throw-away lines and modest snatches of 
wisdom buried among the fancies of his outlandish scholarship. His 
humility in the face of high literary matters is reflected in the form 
of casualness: he is not the devout high-priest, but the member of the 
congregation with his wits about him. This quality, in addition to 
salting his enthusiasms and enlivening his prose, enables the reader 
to view sober and academic topics, the dusty book on the top shelf 
as clearly as the central concerns of Joyce’s art, with the fascinated 
eyes of the amateur. 

For that is Mr George’s identity: an amateur in letters, thoughtful 
no less than adventurous, and he has never claimed more for himself. 
After defining the term ‘scholarly’ (as understood by reviewers) as 
‘with footnotes’ he goes on to say: ‘My idea of a scholar is not a man 
who writes books on commission in a series (“Will you take Donne 
or Clare?’ —“‘I’]l have a shot at Donne’’) . . . but a man whose close 
researches have not dimmed his vision.’ Mr George’s vision is still 
sharp enough to be capable of satire: his too brief scampers into the 
ways of waiters, table-talkers, cocktail-parties are the kind of thing 
one only expects to find in a brittle comedy of manners. But his close 
researches too have borne fruit of a ripe and satisfying sort. Such 
paragraphs of stimulating criticism have sprung from his hours with 
Joyce, Shakespeare, modern verse and, more esoterically, the lesser- 
known authors of the sixteenth century, that one might have wished 
Mr George had devoted himself entirely to scholarship and produced 
criticism which, though still as keen as his brief encounters with it 
here, could be taken seriously as ideas, rather than as opinions to be 
taken with a pinch of salt. 

Regrettably, the book has been edited with inadequate care. The 
essays follow one another easily, more as chapters in a book than 
patches in a quilt, but the work as a whole denies itself the right to 
be read through because there is so much repetition, not perhaps of 
theme but certainly of jokes, sources, quotations and (not unreason- 
ably) attitudes of mind. Mr George is sufficiently disarming to 
escape censure for one such sally as ‘Fr D’Arcy, Professor Butterfield, 
Gerald Heard, J. B. Priestley, J-P Sartre and others too numinous to 
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mention at random.’ As something careless enough to be thought a 
printer's error, it is extremely funny; but when a similar bit of sly 
fun makes its appearance later on, it has the irritating effect of a 
rather too facetious private joke. 

Most of the book, however, benefits from being private: creative- 
ly, intelligently, Mr George is pursuing the excellent delights of 
private entertainment. And in becoming public, the book curiously 
keeps its privacy: Lonely Pleasures is one of those cheering books 
that delude you into thinking that you are the only person who 
could possibly ever have read it. ‘Two things (among others)’ says 
Mr George, ‘I don’t believe in: Bedside Books and Holiday Books.’ 
This book, unhappily (for no writer likes his work to be something 
he doesn’t believe in), is both. 

DAVID HUGHES 
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ee WERNER LAURIE 


In Case You Don’t Know 


ITALO CALVINO, born in 1923, fought as a partisan in the Ligurian moun- 
tains during the war. He started writing in 1945, was ‘discovered’ by Cesare 
Pavese and Elio Vittorini, and published his first novel in 1947. Some of his 
stories have appeared in Italy in Botteghe Oscure and Nuovi Argomenti. 


PETER JACKSON was born in Yorkshire in 1928 and educated at New College, 
Oxford, from 1949-1951, and immediately afterwards went out to Southern 
Rhodesia to join the native affairs department, where he still works. 


JENNY JOSEPH, born in 1932, had.a poem in No. 2 of The London Magazine: 
The River is the first short story she has had published. 


FRANCIS KING won the Somerset Maugham Award for his novel The Divid- 
ing Stream in 1951. His most recent novel, The Dark Glasses, appeared in 
1954. He has also published a book of poems. 


L. D. LERNER is 28. He was born in Cape Town, South Africa, and educated 
there and at Cambridge. He is at present Extra-Mural Lecturer in English 
Literature, Queen’s University, Belfast. He has published a number of poems 
and has contributed critical work to Essays in Criticism and other periodicals. 


W. W. ROBSON is a Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and a lecturer in 


English Literature. He is a member of the Editorial Board of Essays in 
Criticism. 


VINCENT CRONIN is 30, was educated at Ampleforth, Harvard, and Oxford. 
His book about Sicily, The Golden Honeycomb, was reviewed in Number 3 of 


The London Magazine, and his biography of the discoverer of China, The Wise 
Man from the West, will appear in the Spring. 


The next number 


The February number of The London Magazine will contain among other 
contributions, Joyce Cary Carmagnole, Frank Tuohy Two Private Lives, 
Augustus John Some Portraits from Memory, Louis MacNeice Donegal Trip- 


tych, Charles Causley Two Poems from a Norman Diary, A ilse 
Oscar Wilde, and Henry Green on Plain Words. ; aes eae 
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